














He danced along the dingy days, 
And this bequest of wings 

Was but a book. What liberty 
A loosened spirit brings! 


Emity DICKINSON 
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HE program of work required 
of candidates for the School’s 
diploma requires the completion of 
six quarters of resident study. The 
four-quarter plan provides a flexible 
schedule which enables the student 
to earn the diploma in two three- 
quarter periods of residence, inter- 
rupted by a return to work at the 
end of the third Quarter. —~ The 
Summer Quarter begins 
June eleventh. 


The New York School of Social Work 
111 East Twenty-second Street 
New York 











School of Social Work 


Simmons College 


Before you plan your summer we call 
your attention to the following oppor- 
tunities : 


Summer Institutes in: 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 


Psychiatric Method to be Used in 
Children’s Work and Family 
Work 


Special Course for Teachers in Mental 
Hygiene as It Relates to Education 
Dates: July 2-August 10 


Individual Attention Given to 
Each Student 


Address The Director 
18 Somerset STREET, Boston, Mass. 








The Training 
School 





for Jewish 


Social Work 





Offers a fifteen months’ course of graduate study in Jewish 
Family Case Work, Child Care, Community Centers, Federations 
and Health Centers. 


Several scholarships and fellowships ranging from $250 to $1,500 
are available for especially qualified students. 


Special courses will be arranged for social workers in accordance 
with their needs. 


The new term and summer quarter begin July 9, 1928. 


For information, address The Director 


The Training School for Jewish Social Work 


210 West 91st Street New York City 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS AND THE REALM OF 
SOCIAL WORK’ 


MARY BYERS SMITH 


realm of social work relatively tiny. 

The history of books goes back to the 
shadowy beginnings of all things; the his- 
tory of social work, as we know it, has yet to 
be written, though its origins touch the fields 
of medicine, religion, psychology, economics, 
law, government, and even art. If we nar- 
row the term social work to mean social case 
work, we have a fairly homogeneous set of 
interests to be met. Now there are people 
who can touch life only through books. Un- 
til they have seen something in print it has 
no existence for them. There is no need of 
arguing this point here. To social workers 
life is more important than theories about 
life and people are more interesting and 
more important than books. 

Social workers share with the rest of the 
world a taste for all sorts of books. Yet 
you hear it quite commonly stated that social 
workers do not read. I think it is only fair 
to accept the fact that libraries and book- 
Stores do not recognize in the social worker 
a very promising customer. If you should 


Ts: world of books is limitless; the 


*Given at a meeting of clinic workers, sponsored 
by the Associated Out-Patient Clinic Committee 
of the New York Tuberculosis and Health Asso- 
ciation and the North-Atlantic District of the 
American Association of Hospital Social Workers, 
New York, January 31, 1928. 





go into most bookstores and say, “I am a 
social worker, have you anything I might 
want?” the chances are you would be shown 
a very dusty, very meagre collection of text 
books on sociology and that is about all. You 
would look only part of the disgust and im- 
patience that you felt; and as the clerk put 
back the old things on the shelf, he would 
be confirmed in his opinion that social 
workers never buy books. Or take the 
librarian who makes a tremendous effort to 
collect a reading list for some enthusiastic 
leaders or teachers of young workers-in- 
training. They don’t remember library 
hours, or they forget their cards, time passes 
and it isn’t a very vital thing to them com- 
pared to their daily work that has to be done. 
And the result is another champion of read- 
ing, the librarian, out of sorts—dispersing 
the un-read books that she had so hopefully 
collected. And her opinion is quite freely 
expressed that social workers do not read. 

It is hard nowadays for anyone to read. 
Uninterrupted quiet is so rare that it makes 
most people nervous, and the kind of reading 
that can be done in snatches in a room full 
of people is not likely to be very satisfactory. 
Most of us, however, have some time for 
reading—on trains, or waiting for people, 
or at night in bed. And among the social 
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workers that | know are some of the most 
voracious readers. 

I suppose the object of any meeting like 
this is to re-kindle someone’s flagging inter- 
est in books. There are three reasons why 
social workers do not read—perhaps more, 
but three anyway. First, because girls as 
distinguished from boys are less apt to read 
for pleasure and if any girl has grown up 
out of touch with books no reading list in 
the world can do her an ounce of good. The 
personal enthusiasm of someone whose tastes 
in other matters she shares is the only thing 
that can ever get her started. I am not 
afraid of hurting the feelings of anyone 
present at this meeting by suggesting that 
there are in the ranks of social work many 
admirable people who are perfectly un- 
lettered. The mere title of this meeting 
would keep them away. And if they are 
ever to find out that there is something that 
they have missed, it is from people like the 
rest of you who gravitate toward any dis- 
cussion of books because you love it. 

The second group of social workers who 
do not read are those who have lost the 
habit of reading. Mrs. Conkling, in a little 
pamphlet on IJmagination and Children’s 
Reading (Hampshire Bookshop, Northamp- 
ton, Mass.) speaks of something that chil- 
dren can teach us—* complete immersion in 
the subject.” People who share this love of 
reading with children simply cannot be “ like 
poor Jim Jay, who got stuck fast in Yester- 
day.” 

A great many things—often honest 
attempts on our part to conform to the 
habits and comfort of others—conspire to 
break the habit of reading that was once 
ours. It is worth while taking time to test 
ourselves to see whether the old magic is 
there. I know people who used to read and 
who still think they are fond of reading but 
who have gotten so far out of the reading 
habit that they find it impossible to go back 
to their former favorites and they have made 
no new book friends as their other interests 
have changed and developed. 

A third group of social workers are not 
reading at all because they are trying to read 
the wrong thing. They have little time and 
a conscience and they are forcing a tired 
brain in what should be its moments of 
relaxation to go over and over some aspect 


of their professional work. I am perfectly 
sure it is of this type of reading that some 
of you expected me to speak today. I am 
sure it was in the mind of the librarian of 
the Russell Sage Foundation when she very 
thoughtfully invited me to call and asked 
me to tell you about their opportunities for 
reading and study. Now, I think you know 
about these things and that you are bom- 
barded from every side with book-lists. The 
books that I have with me and about which 
I shall say something have nothing to do 
with your work—and yet everything. 

The more quickly and easily and from 
force of habit you read anything worthwhile, 
the more critical readers you will be of 
technical material. The more often you 
read Robinson Crusoe or, if you prefer, 
Moll Flanders, or The Plague of London, 
the more you will resent the use of ten words 
where one will do and the silly vogue for 
long Latin names for things your grand- 
mothers knew. 

One group of hospital social workers that 
I know is meeting once a month to read and 
discuss the early history of medical institu- 
tions. From what little I know about it 
this must be fascinating. But I am willing 
to wager that the individuals who are con- 
tributing most to the pleasure of the others 
and are having the best time are the ones 
who have some breadth of background and 
some curiosity to go more deeply into the 
subject by themselves. Osler’s Evolution of 
Modern Medicine (Lea and Febiger, Phila- 
delphia) and his Life (Oxford) lead you 
on trails far afield, but do not leave you with 
the impression that Osler was less of a 
doctor because he had a wide knowledge of 
the sciences or less of a scientist because he 
loved poetry so much that the Physician's 
Anthology (Oxford) is dedicated to him. 
There is some internal evidence that social 
workers are growing less sentimental and 
more scientific, but less and less readable by 
the general public which could and should 
share a common background of general 
reading. 

Now, what suggestions have I for the 
three types of social workers who are not 
reading? Certainly not further recom- 
mended lists. It would be possible for me 
to think up say ten books that none of you 
had read and to make out quite a good case 
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for them. Then, in rebuttal ten of you 
could each ask me if I had read a certain 
book which, of course, I would not have 
and which would prove conclusively that I 
didn't know what I was talking about. We 
should all go away feeling very cross and 
having gotten nowhere. Books should be 
always and above everything a means of 
communication. They should bring people 
together, be the discoverers of common 
interests, shake us up into new and sur- 
prising combinations, provide a means of 
escape from isolation and uncongenial sur- 
roundings. 

I remember once hearing Miss Cutter, of 
the Childrens’ Bookshop here in New York, 
say that selling children’s books consisted of 
selling the same thing over and over again. 
Not very many new things were really good 
enough to add to the old standbys that we 
all know. Why isn’t the same thing true 
of selling to grown people? In the first 
place, we all resent having things picked out 
for us. And in the second place, social 
workers are by no means the only people 
in the community who have what I call a 
capricious invalid appetite for books. You 
have got to do something more for them 
than serve them meat and potato—take it 
or leave it. Invalid cookery is an art in 
itself and individual taste is nowhere more 
important. But even the rules for serving 
food in quantity have some suggestions. 
We know that the food on an invalid’s tray 
must be hot, tempting, nourishing, and 
varied. What of books? 

It is easier to get started again with books 
that are either new or, if not hot off the 
press, fresh in people’s attention. For 
instance, there is much more chance of any- 
one’s reading Hardy at the present time 
than Trollope or Dickens—all of them 
wholly preoccupied with people and for that 
reason fair game for the social worker. 
When we have gotten a little out of sorts 
with reading, even the appearance of a book 
has something to do with whether we read 
it or not. It takes a very robust appetite 
to put up with a clumsy, grimy library copy 
while the very freshness of the jacket and 
the uncut pages of some books are part of 
their attraction. They must be hot and 


tempting. They must also be nutritious. 
A clean jacket and recent press notice are 


poor substitutes for quality in the book 
itself. It is impossible to avoid all indi- 
vidual disappointments. But the less people 
are reading the more important it is that 
they should not be started off with some- 
thing that is so dull or so ephemeral that it 
is left untouched. The capricious invalid 
appetite is by no means uncritical. Finally 
there must be variety. And in this connec- 
tion two recent anthologies come to mind— 
the Oxford Book of English Prose and 
Readings by Walter de la Mare and Thomas 
Quayle (Knopf) which should certainly be 
around where people can pick them up. 
They save endless time in looking through 
whole books to find your own kind. That is 
the main use of anthologies—to find out 
what you like. 

I have been an amateur bookseller and an 
amateur social worker in the two meanings 
of the word—doing it for the love of it and 
doing it superficially and badly for lack of 
professional experience. Yet it is because 
of my slender connection with both pro- 
fessions and because I read the Publisher's 
Weekly, Tue FamiIy, and the Proceedings 
of the National Conference of Social Work 
indiscriminately that I know something 
about what each group is thinking and feel 
so strongly that you ought to be meeting 
each other officially. 

You know, in the old diaries, Pepys for 
instance, people always referred to “ my 
bookseller.” The relationship was a friend- 
ly, fairly intimate, and confidential one. 
Something of the same kind is possible 
today. In ten years an enormous number 
of small shops have opened in convenient 
places, and as no small shop could possibly 
carry everything any one might ask for, each 
one has specialties with which you readily 
get acquainted, and you naturally gravitate 
toward the shop that carries your kind of 
thing. Every book store expects people to 
browse but you have no idea what childish 
pleasure it gives the bookseller to land a 
browsing customer by having him pounce 
on some well-laid bait and bear it to the 
counter as his own discovery! 

A great many books are bought without 
personal contact with a bookseller. I sus- 
pect that some of you may trust to buying 
through institutions or book-clubs or may 
belong to the book-a-month-club, and con- 
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sider going to a store to pick out your own 
books a waste of time and money. I think 
this is a mistake. Most book stores have 
the latest books in profusion—often the only 
time you can ever see them because small 
editions are quickly exhausted; the public 
leaps on one book and allows another equally 
interesting to you to go into oblivion; 
libraries decide which are “ important ” and 
later you may have a look at them. But the 
time when a book is new is the only time 
when you can be really free from prejudice 
about it and form you own judgment as to 
whether you want it enough to buy it; 
whether you can count on getting it later 
from a lending library, and so on. At the 
same time that you are sniffing the hot and 
tempting in the way of books you are also 
bound to observe the solid food of literature 
in all its variety. 

If I read you aright, your primary interest 
is people. And you can be endlessly 
absorbed in what happens to people in this 
life and endlessly diverted by the foibles of 
the human race. Any novel that is intimate 
without caricature; any biography or auto- 
biography that is not too remote and bookish 
would seem to be the sort of nourishing 
food that most of us can stand a little of at 
any time and can devour when we are 
hungry for book companionship. Most 
social workers who do read are voracious 
readers in these two fields. If you have 
gotten out of the way of reading altogether, 
suppose you take Hardy’s Tess or The 
Return of the Native (Modern Library) out 
of the library, borrow Galsworthy’s Forsyte 
Saga (Scribner), buy a copy of Hudson’s 
Far Away and Long Ago (Dutton), or 
Sadleir’s Life of Trollope (Houghton), and 
try to find somewhere a copy of an early 
novel of Somerville and Ross called The 
Real Charlotte (Longmans). Put them all 
under your pillow like wedding cake and 
see what happens! 

Or suppose, as is often the case, you are 
fed up with people for the moment and want 
to get as far away as possible. There is a 
perfectly gorgeous book which couldn’t be 
had last summer in Portland, Oregon, or 
in San Francisco, so I took no chances on 
New York and brought it. It is called The 


Last Secrets (Houghton) and can be en- 
joyed by all ages from nine to ninety. There 


are chapters on the North and South Pole, 
Mt. Everest, the head waters of the Brama- 
putra. It is written by John Buchan in a 
way that makes you want to read all the 
books he had recourse to: Those on Mt. 
Everest, for instance, would be three fat 
volumes (in every library), called Mt. 
Everest—the Reconnaissance (Longmans), 
The Assault on Mt. Everest (Longmans), 
and The Fight for Everest (Longmans), 
and the abridgement of all three called The 
Epic of Mt. Everest (Longmans) and the 
Memoirs of George Leigh-Mallory (Ox- 
ford). When you read the South Pole, it 
is to be hoped that you will feel obliged to 
read at least Shackleton’s South (Macmil- 
lan) and some account of Scott’s last expedi- 
tion. The most all round version of this 
tremendous tale is the one which I have 
here—Cherry-Garrard, The Worst Journey 
in the World. I am prepared to leave it 
with any group of you who can convince me 
that you need it in your business. I have 
never yet known it to go into any household 
and remain unread. It is the touchstone to 
all exploration, all kinds of science and 
biography in its most vivid form. 

Arabia is another region which can be 
visited by many routes, from the books about 
Colonel Lawrence to the recently published 
Letters of Gertrude Bell (Boni Liveright). 
You could read quite indefinitely with Africa 
for a background. There are Francis Brett 
Young’s novels which are just novels. And 
Olive Schreiner’s partly autobiographical 
Story of an African Farm (Modern 
Library) and From Man to Man (Harper) 
first published last summer. Sarah Gertrude 
Millin has written God’s Step-Children 
(Grosset), a novel, and The South Africans 
(Boni Liveright) a social-political account 
of the Union of South Africa. Pauline 
Smith has some beautifully written sketches 
of the region where she lives and its people 
called The Little Karoo (Doran). Her 
charming, delicately written. novel of last 
spring was banned in Boston. After read- 
ing a good deal about Africa, I feel pretty 
sure most of you would enjoy all of Living- 
stone. He was working hard for the people 
around him for whom he felt an unbounded 
affection and interest. At the same time, 
very little got by him. His diaries are mar- 
vels not only of memory but of the energy 
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of recording. Olive Schreiner, Livingstone, 
Edith Somerville, and Martin Ross, and our 
own Sara Orne Jewett (who drove around 
in her father’s buggy to visit patients, and 
who has left the only satisfying record of 
old New England)—all have this same 
quality of being very much involved person- 
ally with the people about whom they write. 
I can’t help thinking that, as a whole, social 
workers would find their point of view a 
more congenial one than the detachment of 
a Count Keyserling. 

I have had nothing so far to say to those 
of you who are reading all the time. If, 
however, you have not yet put The Road to 
Xanadu (Houghton) on your bed-side table 
for many months of pleasure, I hope that 
you will do so. It is slow reading because it 
is filled with fascinating notes. But how 
you could find more accurate and docu- 
mented psychology or more breathless 
glimpses of all literatures, I cannot imagine. 
It is large and fat and costs $6—but the 
libraries must have it. For a very analytical 
novel, Virginia Woolf’s To the Lighthouse 
(Harcourt, Brace) stands out from those I 
have read this year. In the spring, after 
quite an attack of detective stories, I found 
that Othello, Lear, and Henry VIII were 
excellent fare. And off and on, I have been 
dipping into the Journal of Sir Walter Scott 
which isn’t nearly as well known as it ought 
to be. 

Have I said enough to convince you that 
I think reading should be done on a case 
work basis—first looking quite carefully 
into what has gone before, and making a 
plan to read, whether you call it “ educa- 


tion” or “recreation.” Anyone who reads 
widely of good enough things is bound to 
get an education of a sort; whereas people 
who only see plays that are said to be educa- 
tional and only read books that someone else 
has decided are likely to help them profes- 
sionally are adding to the great group of 
American copy-cats who have to have the 
same kind of bath-tubs, the same kind of 
window-curtains, and the same _five-foot 
shelves. Call books “recreation.” And 
don’t take them too seriously, and if you 
have not already done so, find some book- 
seller who will help you to find out in the 
shortest possible time what you want. 

As I was writing this, a request came 
from the head of a Hospital Social Service 
Department for a list of books for adolescent 
boys and girls on the wards. Booksellers 
call it the transition age and I happen to 
know at least two bookshops that are work- 
ing on it all the time. You can help to work 
out that list. And it is in vital matters of 
this sort that booksellers and social workers 
should be getting together. You have no 
idea how much the right kind of bookshop 
would be affected by your opinion as to the 
suitability of certain books for use in chronic 
illness. To parody Mr. Updike in his essay 
on printing The Day's Work there are seven 
champions of good reading—author, pub- 
lisher, bookseller, librarian, literary review, 
daily paper ; and the seventh champion, dear 
reader, is you! 


Note: Any or all of these books may be ordered 
through THe Famiry. Miss Smith has generously 
offered to show her collection of books of this sort 
(by appointment) to anyone interested in collecting 
a selected shelf of books for young social workers. 








TRAVELERS AND NON-RESIDENTS ' 


HARRIET E. ANDERSON 


Chairman, Committee on the Homeless, American Association for 
Organizing Family Social Work 


NSETTLED and moving people 
have so multiplied in the society 
of today that a problem has been 
created which secures increased attention. 


Transportation and traffic are subjects which 
occupy many minds. 


* Given at the Delaware State Conference on 
Social Work, Wilmington, February 16, 1928. 


The railroads of the United States carried 
874,582,732 passengers in 1926. Sixty 
steam railroads have 1,253 buses in opera- 
tion, and there are 19,099 buses operated in 
competition with the railroads. Electric 
railroads were using 7,284 buses in 1927 
compared with 5,150 in 1926. The total 
number of buses increased from 69,425 to 
80,040 during the year. Three hundred and 
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fifty-three electric railways and 138 bus lines 
carried 14,660,626,195 passengers in 1926. 

Also it must be remembered that we have 
other ways to travel. The United States 
registered 19,237,171 passenger motor cars 
in 1926 and manufactured two million addi- 
tional ones in the first seven months of 1927. 
Of the 27 million automobiles in the world, 
as of January 1, 1927, the United States had 
22 million, and the manufacture of automo- 
biles continues to be our greatest industry. 
Then there are ships and airplanes for those 
who prefer them to rail and motor cars. As 
a result of all these facilities for travel, we 
are as “unsettled” a nation as we could 
well be. The meanest of creatures can find 
some way to become a traveler. 

What are the problems created and em- 
phasized by this widespread opportunity to 
travel? Some of them are casual employ- 
ment; improper housing; nationality and 
race mingling; religious differences; inade- 
quate care of the ill, aged, incompetent, and 
handicapped ; lack of civic, national, and re- 
ligious interest and responsibility. 


Industrial Problems 


The problems of casual labor and unem- 
ployment in the United States have such a 
close relationship to our problems of unset- 
tled people that it is astonishing that plans 
are ever made which do not indicate a 
knowledge of this relationship and some use 
of the knowledge. Plans for housing have 
been made without discovering what will be 
the result in keeping men in the city and 
whether or not industry needs these men. 
Plans have also been made to house tem- 
porarily men who were as a matter of fact 
used by the industries of the city, and yet 
the cost of the housing has been allocated to 
industry only in an indirect way. 


- 


Historical Account 


The problems of the homeless have been 
considered from various angles as industry 
has expanded and the means of transporta- 
tion increased. The study, however, has 


been largely a question of angles and there 
has been no comprehensive consideration. 
Perhaps the problem has for many years 
been too big or has seemed to involve too 
many “ hopeless ” people. One phase which 
has been given attention for some years is 
the bad effect of “passing on.” The Na- 


tional Conference of Social Work created a 
Committee on Transportation Problems 
many years ago. It had become easy to 
“pass on” to someone else the unsettled 
ones who haunted back doors and front 
steps. Traveling seemed easier and quicker 
than prolonged local effort. Another effort 
of many years past resulted in laws prohibit- 
ing begging and street vending. A man 
could not so easily go into a perfectly re- 
spectable town that belonged to someone 
else and sell shoe strings on the street. 

Housing resources for homeless and un- 
settled people seemed to burst forth in the 
days of the founding of the Water Street 
and Bowery Missions and thousands of 
dormitories, good, bad and indifferent, have 
spread over the country, offering housing to 
men, women and children. 

These and other efforts have resulted in 
the establishing of a multiplicity of organi- 
zations, public and private, concerning them- 
selves as a whole or in part with some phase 
of care of non-residents, homeless, or un- 
settled people. Among these are municipal 
lodging houses; mendicancy departments; 
the Salvation Army; the Travelers Aid; 
missions of every nationality, religion, race, 
and general character; special activities for 
homeless in family welfare societies; Y.M. 
and Y.W.C.A.’s; and a host of organiza- 
tions to care for newly arrived immigrants. 

All this effort may be necessary or desir- 
able—nobody knows. The whole fabric of 
organizations has grown through the years 
because of a need which seemed apparent to 
some individual or group, but usually with 
little or no consideration for community 
needs and welfare; often, we fear, with not 
much knowledge as to the ultimate welfare 
of the individual and certainly with little 
thought as to the local effect upon such prob- 
lems as industrial housing and health. 


What is the answer in the modern city to 
this huge problem of care for newcomers 
and old-comers who refuse to live in what 
we believe is the usual kind of American 
family life? The ten largest cities in this 
country now have an aggregate of hundreds 
of thousands of people who are without set- 
tled residence. Smaller cities, especially if 
they are industrial cities, have the problem 
in proportion to their size, location, accessi- 
bility and character. 
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What do we want out of this welter of 
organizations established presumably for 
some purpose? Is it enough that people 
may be kept from hunger and have a pro- 
tecting roof in the winter and further that 
they shall not annoy us by begging on the 
street? Have industries or social workers 
given considered thought to the total 
problem ? 


National Effort 

Some encouragement may be found in 
various parts of the United States. Councils 
of social agencies and welfare federations 
are beginning to realize that something is 
wrong in the unrelated effort which is being 
expended. National organizations, such as 
the National Conference of Social Work 
and the American Association for Organiz- 
ing Family Social Work, the National Asso- 
ciation of Travelers Aid Societies, the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, the Y.M. 
and Y.W.C.A., are doing some studying and 
planning. 

The Committee on Transportation organ- 
ized by the National Conference of Social 
Work has been taken over by five national 
organizations: the Child Welfare League, 
the National Tuberculosis Association, the 
National Association of Travelers Aid So- 
cieties, the American Association for Organ- 
izing Family Social Work, and the Church 
Mission of Help. The purpose of this Com- 
mittee is to prevent as much disaster as pos- 
sible by careful issuance of transportation, 
and to this end over seven hundred local or- 
ganizations in the United States and Canada 
have agreed to refrain from careless 
“ passing on.” 

The Committee on the Homeless of the 
American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work is made up of persons 
from the various social work fiek’s, with 
the purpose of studying problems of the 
homeless and means for caring for them. 
The Committee has promoted the idea of 
local conference and agreement by means of 
knowledge of related activities. In no two 
cities are the resources for caring for home- 
less and non-residents the same: some cities 
have a public welfare department, others do 
not; some have a family welfare society, 
others do not; some have a Travelers Aid 
Society, others do not; and so on through 
the list of possible resources. Cities have 


also differed fundamentally as to the pro- 
grams of existing organizations. One has 
a centralized relief-giving plan. Another 
has a prosperous and popular Salvation 
Army. Another has an endowed Travelers 
Aid. These resources and programs are 
largely accidental and opportunist and, so 
far as the Committee on the Homeless can 
discover, unrelated. 

The Committee of the American Associ- 
ation, therefore, has been urging community 
study of needs, resources, practices, and re- 
sults. It has been found to be illuminating 
for any community to make a list of all its 
organizations concerned in any of its activi- 
ties with any phase of this problem of trav- 
elers, non-residents, and unsettled people. 
Such a list in a city of two hundred thousand 
population makes an imposing array of 
names of organizations. If, as a further 
step, representatives of these organizations 
can be gotten into one room where they may 
see each other, the result is even more sig- 
nificant. The climax comes, however, when 
a few questions are propounded, such as: 

How many organizations provide housing 
in some form? How do they select their 
guests? Is the social service exchange of 
any use for non-residents? How many or- 
ganizations issue charity rate transportation 
and on what basis? How many are signers 
of the Transportation Agreement? Is there 
any connection between charity rate trans- 
portation and the Transportation Agree- 
ment? How many non-residents are there 
in the city at any given time and why? 
What is the attitude of the industries of the 
city toward the non-residents? Can organi- 
zations state their programs and policies in 
language that will give others a clear idea 
where to send a person in order to secure 
the best possible service? Such suggestions 
for local study have been presented by the 
Committee on the Homeless and the names 
of organizations listed that would in the 
nature of their work be interested. 

The National Association of Travelers 
Aid Societies has made a beginning, at least, 
in studying and formulating its program. 
It has a tentative Manual which is the result 
of combined effort of its local executive sec- 
retaries; and in the Manual are set down 
certain beliefs which seem to Travelers Aid 
workers to be logical : 
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“ Traveler” has been defined for the pur- 
pose of Travelers Aid activities as follows: 


(a) A person in transit from one place to 
another, including other countries than the United 
States. aw 

(b) A person coming to a city intending to re- 
main temporarily or with no definite plans as to 
how long he will remain. 

(c) A person coming to a city intending to re- 
main permanently, but not yet connected with the 
resources of the city. ; 

(d) A resident whose plans for leaving the city 
are formulated either by himself or by another 
agency before he comes to the attention of 
Travelers Aid. _ 

(e) A resident returning to a city if in need of 
travel assistance, or if presenting social problems 
needing the care of a resident agency. 

Travelers aid is thorough and organized 
assistance for travelers who need informa- 
tion, counsel, material aid, or protection. It 
also gives service to residents on travel 
problems. It is primarily case work and 
includes any traveler who presents a social 
problem or is in any difficulty incident to 
travel. In addition to its principal function 
as a case working agency, it provides an 
information service which, although inci- 
dental, is a vital part of its work. It in- 
volves adequate knowledge of the traveler’s 
needs and of the resources suitable and 
available for his assistance. It is distinct in 
its field but involves co-operation with pub- 
lic and private social work organizations, 
commercial agencies and other forces in the 
community. 

The Travelers Aid, although concerned 
with the problems of individuals, seeks to 
serve the community as a whole by develop- 
ing or improving resources for the benefit 
of those individuals for whom it assumes 
responsibility. Its program, therefore, in- 
cludes study and research on such matters 
as will add to its knowledge of the com- 
munity needs. One of the chief topics for 
its consideration is the problem of migra- 
tion and the inducements which cause peo- 
ple to leave their homes and accustomed 
occupations. 

Travelers Aid is a social case work or- 
ganization concerned with the needs of the 
traveler. Local conference with other or- 
ganizations is necessary to agree upon what 
constitutes a traveler or a non-resident for 
that particular community. The knowledge 
and use of local resources are necessary 
for assistance in diagnosing needs and for 
assimilation into a community. 


The National Child Labor Committee has 
made studies of migratory workers which 
have added greatly to our knowledge of the 
problems of unsettled people. 

As to the immigrant, the amount which 
has been written as to his hardships would 
fill libraries; and yet has any city worked 
out a plan which makes his reception any- 
thing more than the merest lottery? Are 
we making him a desirable citizen and, if 
so, do we know anything of our processes? 
We give the immigrant one kind of treat- 
ment in one city and in the next an almost 
totally different line-up of organizations, 
What, if anything, does this variety of ex- 
posures do to him? One city may have 
English taught to him, heavily and seriously; 
in the next he may get a health examination; 
in the next he is asked to join a Polish Club; 
in the next, a nice lady visits him. Each 
organization is busy promoting a single 
program—presumably for the benefit of the 
immigrant. There seems to be more hope 
for other sorts of cases than for this group 
of two hundred thousand immigrants who 
arrived annually on our shores in what I 
think we may safely call an “unsettled” 
condition. 


Local Effort 


In local effort, there are some bright 
spots. Many cities show unmistakable signs 
of seeing community problems in_ their 
proper relationships. The community chests 
in some cities are helping the councils of 
social agencies to visualize programs. The 
efforts in certain cities may be outlined as 
suggestive. 


Memphis, Tenn. The Council of Social Agencies 
has allocated social case work responsibility for 
persons who have been in the city less than a 
month, to the Travelers Aid; housing responsibility 
to such organizations as the Y.W. and Y.M.C.A., 
and the Salvation Army ; social case work responsi- 
bility for individuals and families who have been 
in the city more than a month, to the Associated 
Charities. 


Baltimore, Md. A Sub-Committee on Family 
and Adult Case Work of the Community Fund has 
made a study of the homeless man and reported 
the activities of the various organizations. The 
study and report led to certain conclusions and 
allocations of service, some of which are of gen- 
eral interest: “The approach of the agencies 
studied is widely different. Some are purely com- 
mercial, others are religious, others are interested 
in social rehabilitation, and the motives of some 
are doubtful. Your Committee believes 
that the present method of caring for the homeless 
man in Baltimore tends to encourage an evil 
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rather than to remedy it. We believe there should 
be worked out among the social agencies a plan 
which should be recognized as the community’s 
plan for the care of the homeless man.” 

In order to open a plan for discussion, the Balti- 
more Committee made certain recommendations as 
to procedure: 

(1) That work with homeless men should be 
centralized in the Friendly Inn for housing, medi- 
cal examination, work test, and social case work. 

(2) That the Friendly Inn should work out its 
boundaries of service with such organizations as 
the Travelers Aid, Family Welfare Association, 
hospitals, and Y.M.C.A. 


Baltimore has an informal agreement between 
the Family Welfare Association, Travelers Aid, 
and Y.W.C.A. that persons or families who have 
been in the city less than two weeks are the social 
case work responsibility of Travelers Aid. 


New York, N. Y. A Committee on the Home- 
less has been working for more than a year in the 
Welfare Council. This Committee made a study 
last summer in selected organizations by means of 
a special record card. This study has already 
brought about fruitful contacts in the organizations 
involved, and further study on an experimental 
basis is projected. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The Council of Social 
Agencies has brought together various agencies and 
a Central Application Bureau is projected. 


San Francisco, Cal. A study was made of the 
extent of the problem by the Committee on Home- 
less of the Council of Social and Health Agencies. 
The Committee attempted to determine the cause of 
homelessness and to demonstrate the importance of 
co-operative effort. The report seems to indicate 
the desirability of a central agency for application 
and a wider use of the social service exchange. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. A Transient Service Bureau 
is in operation financed by three organizations—the 
Associated Charities, the Salvation Army, and the 
Catholic Bureau of Charities. A larger Commit- 
tee on Homeless is planning for additional central- 
ization and definition of the fields of existing 
agencies. 


Reading, Pa. A Committee on Homeless has 
been formed in the Council of Social Agencies. 
The Committee has ascertained the housing and 
treatment capacity of the various agencies in the 
city, but the social service exchange is not used in 
the treatment of homeless men. Between two and 
three thousand transients are cared for by the 
social agencies each year in this city of 114,500 
population. 


Cleveland, Ohio. The Welfare Federation has 
called several meetings of organizations caring for 
non-residents. Health problems, unemployment, 
information available in the various organizations, 
have been the chief topics of discussion. 


St. Louis, Mo. The Community Council has a 

mmittee on Homeless of thirty with a paid sec- 
retary. An advance in inter-organization under- 
Standing is reported. 


Wilmington, Del. A Committee on Homeless 
makes the following recommendations : 

(1) Wider use of the social service exchange. 

(2) Adherence to the Transportation Agreement. 

(3) Division of responsibility. The organization 


of intake decides whether the applicant is an 
habitual transient and whether, on this basis, the 
case should be transferred to another agency. 

(4) Responsibility for verifying address, return- 
ing to relatives or place of residence, or employ- 
ment shall be allocated to Travelers Aid. 

(5) Transients having no legal residence but 
who might adjust themselves to the community be- 
come the responsibility of the Family Welfare 
Society. 

Louisville, Ky. A Committee on Homeless has 
been appointed by the Family and Child Welfare 
Division of the Council of Social Agencies. It is 
widely representative of organizations having any 
contact with homeless. The Committee is con- 
sidering the best use of the social service exchange, 
and the division of labor advisable in the organiza- 
tions represented. 


Recommendations 


These reports from cities may indicate 
trends of consideration and activity in vari- 
ous cities. They form the background and 
reason for the recommendations which have 
been made by the Committee on Homeless 
of the American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work. The recommendations 
are five: 


(1) The Committee conceives its subject 
to involve homeless residents, non-residents, 
migrants, newly arrived or possible resi- 
dents, and people in transit. 

(2) The Committee recommends central 
registration for any and all towns having 
more than one organization dealing with 
any of these groups. This would be worked 
out in connection with the social service ex- 
change but not necessarily as a part of it— 
depending upon local desires. 

(3) The Committee recommends _ the 
signing of the Transportation Agreement 
and adherence to it by all organizations hav- 
ing to do with any of the above mentioned 
groups. 

(4) The Committee recommends that all 
organizations having to do with any of the 
above mentioned groups find out exactly 
what other organizations in their home towns 
are doing and reach an understanding for 
the division of responsibility. This includes 
public and private organizations, also those 
giving housing, meals, clothing, trans- 
portation, advice and information, or travel 
service. 

(5) The Committee recommends that the 
program of work of each organization in a 
community should be related to the programs 
of other organizations, and to the definitely 
known needs of the community. 
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METHODS OF RESEARCH IN STUDYING THE 
FAMILY 


KATHARINE JOCHER 
University of North Carolina 


MONG the major fields of research in 
At social sciences the family has re- 
cently taken an important place. So 
varied are its aspects, so complex its rela- 
tionships, and so numerous its contacts— 
touching every phase of society—that it 
would be quite impossible for a sociologist, 
an economist, an historian, a psychologist, 
or a specialist in any narrowly confined field 
to make a complete study of the family or 
even of a family. There is probably not a 
discipline in the social sciences that would 
not consider the family legitimate for re- 
search in its own special field; and in more 
than one instance will be found what may 
be termed overlapping fields of interest. In 
a consideration of the need for co-ordination 
of the social sciences, no better example can 
be found. The rise and development of the 
primitive family may well be held by the 
anthropologist as his particular province, 
while the social historian will be interested 
to trace its later growth and ramifications. 
And the family today—its organization and 
disorganization, its place and functions as a 
primary group in the social structure, the in- 
dividuals who compose the family and their 
varying relationships one to another, the 
factors entering into heredity, the vast num- 
ber of economic and legal problems involved, 
and a host of other aspects too numerous to 
enumerate here—command the attention of 
the economist, the sociologist, the psycholo- 
gist, the biologist, and the jurist. The fam- 
ily, too, is well adapted to the various meth- 
ods of approach in research—the descriptive, 
the anthropological, the historical, the 
biological, the psychological, the case history, 
the experimental, the statistical—each of 
which, alone or in combination, may be used 
advantageously in studying its origin, devel- 
opment, organization, status, and problems. 
Long conceded to be a fundamental insti- 
tution of basic importance in the social 
structure, any symptoms of change or dis- 
organization in the family are soon noticed, 
discussed, and not infrequently “ agonized 
over.” Unfortunately, calm, impartial, un- 
biased investigation and unprejudiced scru- 


tiny of the actual facts and attitudes mark a 
much later stage in the development of 
thought and method. Thus, while the ap- 
parently changing status of the family has 
for some time given rise to much discussion 
and agitation, “shaking of heads,” and 
“ wringing of hands,” it is only very recently 
that scientific research methods have been 
applied and an effort made to determine, if 
possible, the underlying factors that are 
making for disorganization or reorganization 
of the family. And as yet, only the surface 
has been scratched. Tradition and sentiment 
which surround and envelop the family 
probably more than any other social insti- 
tution, not excepting the church or private 
property, have united to retard scientific in- 
vestigation of it. Willystine Goodsell in her 
History of the Family as a Social and Edu- 
cational Institution gives three reasons for 
the lack of progress in scientific research in 
this field: 

(1) The close association of the family with 
the tenderest and deepest experiences of our lives. 

(2) The belief of many in the Western world 
that the present monogamic form of the family is 
the only possible solution of the problem of whole- 
some sex relations and of the proper care and 
maintenance of the offspring of such relations. 

(3) A hesitancy and unwillingness to discuss 

such topics as prostitution, social diseases, and 
as which definitely affect and influence family 
ite. 
But the rapidly changing status oi the 
present-day family, with its evident mal- 
adjustments, is breaking down the wall of 
prejudice and is making way for the scien- 
tific study of the family and family rela- 
tions. 

It may possibly be advisable to make some 
attempt at definition of the terms “ mar- 
riage” and “family.” It seems hardly 
correct to ascribe to these terms a synony- 
mous connotation, yet this is frequently 
done, and probably not incorrectly if 
“family ” is the inclusive term. This is in 
conformity with the idea that marriage has 
one primary purpose—that of rearing chil- 
dren. But today, when the companionate 
marriage is becoming more and more popu- 
lar and more generally accepted, a distinc- 
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tion should be made between the two terms. 
Usually the term “ marriage ” denotes wed- 
lock—the marital state of a man and a 
woman and such a union without children; 
or, as Webster puts it, “ the mutual relation 
of husband and wife.” But Webster goes 
on to define marriage as “ abstractly, the 
institution whereby men and women are 
joined in a special kind of social and legal 
dependence, especially, as constituting the 
simplest form of family.” Accepting this 
definition this paper, entitled Methods of 
Research in Studying the Family, may 
legitimately include what is frequently 
termed “ marriage,” assigning to it the 
meaning of the simplest form of family, as 
well as such a union which has resulted in 
children. This will even include the com- 
panionate marriage, especially if we con- 
sider the companionate, as does Professor 
Groves, “the arrested family.” Professor 
Ogburn in his study of American marriages 
(soon to be published) includes a discussion 
of divorce and children, which is evidence 
that he is using the term in the broader 
sense. Judge Lindsey in his recent publica- 
tion, The Companionate Marriage, treats at 
some length the “family marriage” as he 
terms it, especially as it is affected by 
divorce. And the family courts, the family 
societies, psychiatric clinics, and so on, all 
treat problems of maladjustment between 
husband and wife as family problems, re- 
gardless of whether there are children or not. 


As far as literature on the family is con- 
cerned, it can hardly be claimed that there 
is a dearth of material. But little of this 
literature bears directly on the problems 
confronting the present-day family. As Pro- 
fessor Burgess says, in his introduction to 
Family Disorganization by Ernest Mowrer, 


There are, of course, volumes on family life, 
such as Westermarck, A History of Human Mar- 
riage; Helen Bosanquet, The Family; Howard, 
A History of Matrimonial Institutions; Fluegel, 
The Psycho-Analytic Study of the Family; Cal- 
houn, A Social History of the American Family, 
which present from different angles disinterested 
accounts and interpretation of familial organiza- 
tion. Although each of these volumes makes a 
contribution to our knowledge of the family, no 
one of them, nor all of them together, supplies 
anything approaching an adequate description, not 
to speak of a satisfactory explanation, of the 
— under the changing conditions of modern 
ife. 


Probably the historical approach is most 
common in these background studies, al- 
though the anthropological and the biological 
approaches have not been neglected. And 
these studies are not to be passed over 
lightly, for they furnish valuable background 
material and afford a basis for helpful 
understanding of present family organiza- 
tion, even though none of them explains 
satisfactorily the family under the changing 
conditions of modern life. For example, 
Robert Briffault in The Mothers, and Sum- 
ner and Keller in Volume III of their re- 
cently published Science of Society, have 
made invaluable contributions through their 
study and presentation of the origin and 
development of the family among primitive 
peoples. Paul Popenoe in The Conservation 
of the Family has given us a strictly bio- 
logical study in defense and support of the 
present monogamous system. But, until very 
recently, probably the most popular ap- 
proach was the historical such as Wester- 
marck’s History of Human Marriage—an 
historical study of the evolution of the 
human family. In 1915 (revised in 1923), 
there appeared Miss Goodsell’s History of 
the Family as a Social and Educational 
Institution in which a_ sociological slant 
modifies the strictly historical approach. 
The Family and Its Members by Anna 
Garlin Spencer, published in 1923, adds the 
biological to the sociological and historical 
points of view, with the major emphasis on 
abnormalities—the genius, defective chil- 
dren, the child born out of wedlock and the 
unmarried mother, divorce, and others. 
These are but a few of the many valuable 
background studies of the family, a list of 
which include Bosanquet, The Family; Cal- 
houn, A Social History of the American 
Family; Dealey, The Family in Its Socio- 
logical Aspects; Howard, A History of 
Matrimonial Institutions; Thomas and 
Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe 
and America; Thwing and Thwing, The 
Family: An Historical and Social Study, 
and others. 

But it is the problems of the rapidly 
changing family of today that are now de- 
manding our thought and attention, and it 
is the best method or methods for studying 
these constructively to which we must give 
earnest consideration. Such study probably 
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owes its origin largely to relief-giving or- 
ganizations whose attention was early di- 
rected to abnormalities in family situations 
which seemed to go hand in hand with 
poverty and its many attendant evils, and 
who gave publicity to the problems through 
their conferences, the press, lectures, and 
literature, and thus aroused public opinion 
and stimulated interest in family problems. 
At any rate it is worth while to note the 
development in this direction. 

It was in 1865 that the American Social 
Science Association, dealing with the 
problem of charity and correction, was 
originated. The National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections (changed in 1917 
to the National Conference of Social Work) 
was an outgrowth of this Association, and 
came into being as a sub-committee of it 
in 1874. It is really this date which marks 
the beginning of the charity organization 
movement in the United States, although 
there were numerous forerunners both in 
America and on the continent. Although the 
organization of charity or “the decrease of 
pauperism,” as it was frequently expressed, 
was doubtless the primary purpose of these 
organizations, as their name implies, it was 
not so many years before the workers of 
these societies learned that constructive ef- 
fort meant rehabilitation of the family 
through an understanding of the problems 
which were making for disorganization. So 
marked was the changed emphasis that to- 
day most charity organization societies (C. 
O. S.) are known as family welfare or 
family societies. And in Buffalo, in October 
of this year, there was held a three days’ 
conference celebrating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of family social work. It was from 
the establishment of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Department of the Russell Sage Founda: 
tion with Miss Richmond as its director, in 
1909, that the National Association of So- 
cieties for Organizing Charity owes its 
origin in 1911. Through several changes of 
name this organization has finally come to 
be known as the American Association for 
Organizing Family Social Work. 

Not only is it interesting to observe the 
growth and development of these organiza- 
tions through their names, but it is impor- 
tant to note the changing emphases in the 
programs of their annual conferences. Until 


1901, the 28th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, no special 
section of the program of this Conference 
is given over to the family, although the care 
of children had been receiving attention for 
some years previous. In 1901 there appears 
in the proceedings a special section on 
“needy families in their homes.” This con- 
tinued to define the limits of interest until 
six years later, 1907, when the 34th Con- 
ference enlarged the sphere to “ needy fam- 
ilies: their homes and neighbors.” Two 
years later, in the proceedings of the 36th 
Conference (1909), there is a further de- 
velopment to “ families and neighborhoods” 
and in 1914, the 41st meeting, to “the 
family and the community.” “ The family” 
takes its place without reservations in the 
45th Conference in 1918, and has thus re- 
mained to date. The American Sociological 
Society in its annual program also now has 
a division on the family which, however, 
did not receive particular attention as a 
separate section until the 1926 meeting. 
Doubtless the most important contribu- 
tion which these organizations have made 
to the study of the family and its problems 
is the use of the case method. But before 
discussing this method, mention should be 
made of several techniques which work hand 
in hand with it and which quite naturally 
preceded it. In any social situation it is 
always abnormalities that first make them- 
selves evident and attract attention. That 
which conforms to the norm is taken for 
granted and passes by unheeded. And the 
family is no exception. When attention was 
called to certain maladjustments in family 
life, observation, both casual and penetrat- 
ing, led to talking and writing about them. 
This naturally led to description of various 
situations and changes as a method of ap- 
proach and this method still holds largely 
today. It fills an important need, for it is a 
valuable means of education. Moreover, it 
is entirely sound when based on accurate 
observation and substantiated facts. It calls 
attention to existing conditions, stimulates 
thought, and frequently points the way to 
a possible solution. When supported and 


strengthened by authentic and authoritative 
figures, it becomes doubly valuable. Such 
a study is Professor Ernest R. Groves’s 
Social Problems of the Family, in which 
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the descriptive material is substantiated by 
statistical data on problems such as divorce, 
desertion, and juvenile delinquency, and, in 
some instances, by case material, giving the 
whole a reality and reliability not usually 
obtained merely by description. 
Furthermore, statistics about marriage 
and the family have recently become popu- 
lar. Much of the data is assembled from 
the United States Census. An impetus may 
have been given to this movement through 
surveys made from time to time by bureaus 
and departments such as the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the Women’s Bureau, 
and which have resulted in statistical studies 
of varying phases of social and economic 
‘life affecting particularly women and chil- 
dren and thus bearing directly on the home 
and family. Surveys of child labor, juvenile 
delinquency, infant mortality, wages, hours 
and conditions of work of women, wage- 
earning mothers and their children, are only 
a few of the problems studied but give some 
idea of the nature and scope of these sur- 
veys. The statistical method is the most 
satisfactory and reliable method of showing 
tendencies and trends and presenting them 
in a vivid and concise manner. Therefore, 
when the assertion was made again and 
again that divorce was greatly on the in- 
crease there was but one thing to do—make 
comparative studies over a period of years 
to prove or disprove the statement. So also 
with desertion, children born out of wed- 
lock, child labor, and other social and 
economic ills affecting the family. Here it 
is that the survey and the statistical method 
go hand in hand, each depending upon the 
other—the two making the whole. Ernest 
Mowrer in his Family Disorganization gives 
us a statistical chapter on the ecology of 
family disorganization in addition to his 
Statistical studies of divorce and desertion 
in certain urban communities in Chicago. 
An outstanding example of this method is 
Professor Ogburn’s statistical study of 
American marriages, to appear shortly in 
the American Social Science Series, in which 
he answers statistically eleven questions: Is 
marriage a desirable state? What is the 
extent of marriage? How often is marriage 
broken by divorce? Why do couples get 
divorces? What are the sex differences with 
regard to marriage? At what age do indi- 


viduals marry? What are the racial differ- 
ences as to marriage? Is the status of 
marriage different in different parts of the 
United States? Is marriage diminishing? 
What is the influence of city life on mar- 
riage? What other factors affect marriage? 

Mention should also be made of social 
experiments with reference to the family, 
as shown particularly in the passing of social 
legislation such as minimum wage laws, 
compulsory school attendance laws, child 
labor laws, and the Sheppard-Towner Act— 
all calculated to meet family problems and 
resulting largely from the knowledge gained 
by statistical studies through surveys and 
data gathered by social workers, juvenile 
and family courts, clinics, and so on. The 
experimental method, relied upon so exten- 
sively by the physical scientist, is extremely 
difficult to use in social research because of 
the complexity and the constant variability 
of the factors and because it is almost im- 
possible to control conditions. The effects 
of social legislation are tests of the practica- 
bility of this method. Such legislation in 
many cases has proved effective, especially 
since it frequently shows that prevention, 
not cure, should be the aim. There is great 
need to try out this method in the establish- 
ment of family clinics where the physician, 
the psychiatrist, and the social worker may 
unite to help families solve their problems. 
In the December, 1927, Survey Graphic, 
Professor Groves makes a plea for such 
clinics.’ 

This leads directly to the study of the 
family through the case history, which is the 
most valuable approach. In his preface to 
Social Probiems of the Family, Professor 
Groves says, “A dynamic portrayal of 
family life which assumes that the family is 
always in process of adjustment in its at- 
tempt to minister to the needs of both the 
individual and the group in their practical 
life is the only treatment of the family that 
is in harmony with the thought of modern 
life.” But he also says, “ An analysis of a 
family situation, however admirably done as 
a case study, always bears to the changing 
home experience much of the same relation 
that a photograph does to the living person. 
We can by painstaking investigation obtain 
a clear-cut description of home conditions 


1“Two to Get Ready,” p. 311. 
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at a given time, but our study is no sooner 
finished than new developments begin.” 
This means that our “case” must always, 
in the language of the social worker, be 
“active,” never “closed.” It must be more 
than merely a case study; it must be a case 
history. And this is the method which, to 
date, has probably been found to be the most 
satisfactory, but is still in its infancy. 
Family adjustment or maladjustment has its 
roots in attitudes, the attitudes of the indi- 
vidual members who compose it. No group 
functions more effectually than each of its 
members functions. Social workers have 
long recognized this, and consider and treat 
the individual not only as an individual but 
in his relation to the group. And as the 
family cannot function unless each member 
of the group is properly adjusted, so society 
cannot function when one of its basic insti- 
tutions is out of step. 

It is not possible here to take up a detailed 
study of the case method, even in connection 
with the study of family problems, although 
it would be exceedingly interesting to trace 
its evolution especially in the records of 
family societies where it began as a mere 
directory—name and address of the client 
and perhaps nothing more. Next there was 
often added brief mention of the relief 
given, followed probably by a statement of 
the special difficulty, then perhaps something 
about other members of the family, and so 
on, until we have the highly developed case 
history of the social agency of today. Court 
records in juvenile and family courts have 
had a similar development, and medical and 
mental clinics also have valuable records. 
By case histories is meant more than a 
record of the social situation. What is 
needed is a complete hereditary and environ- 
mental history—mental, physical, social, and 
economic—of each member of the family in 
his relationship to the others. 

Probably some of the best examples of the 
case method are found in Thomas and 
Znaniecki’s Polish Peasant, Thomas’ Unad- 
justed Girl, Drucker and Hexter’s Children 
Astray, and Three Problem Children, a 
study made by the Joint Committee on 
Methods of Preventing Delinquency under 
the Commonwealth Fund. There is another 
interesting type of family research based on 
the case method. Such a study is Judge Ben 
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Lindsey’s Companionate Marriage in which 
he cites case after case. But since these are 
given to prove a particular point, they must 
be weighed very carefully. Also there are 
no written records of these cases, since 
Judge Lindsey feels that persons will 
not seek help for their problems if they 
know that what they say will be written 
down and filed for future reference. Such 
unwritten cases have their value but they 
also have their disadvantages. Professor 
W. I. Thomas, an early exponent of the case 
method and whose use of this method has 
done much to gain its acceptance by sociolo- 
gists, admits that the subjective element is 
large and must be reckoned with in any 
evaluation of this method. And this weak- © 
ness is greater where we do not have the 
printed page to which to refer but must rely 
wholly on the client’s statement and the im- 
pression which was received in the telling of 
the story. And yet, as Professor Burgess 
says, “all studies in this field for some time 
to come must reckon with the acute analysis 
of the statistical and the case-study 
methods.” 2 And Mowrer in his Family 
Disorganization devotes seven chapters to 
varying phases of the case-study method. 
But to date our studies deal only with 
special phases of family life and naturally 
only with abnormalities. “Indeed, the 
greater part of the increasing annual output 
of books on marriage and the family is de- 
voted, not to any systematic and disinterested 
description of the modern family, but to 
vivid, always intense, and often embittered 
indictments of its defects, real or alleged. 
Conservatives and radicals alike condemn 
the family as it is, but on different grounds; 
the first seeking to modify it gradually in 
conformity with traditional standards, the 
latter to destroy it entirely, or completely to 
reconstruct it on newer and freer lines.” * 
Take for example again The Companionate 
Marriage by Judge Lindsey. All the cases 
cited are highly selected. They are chosen 
with a particular goal in view—namely, to 
prove the thesis that modern conditions de- 
mand that persons have the right legally to 
marry for companionship with no idea of 
procreation and that the law should permit 


*Ernest R. Mowrer, Family Disorganization, 
p. ix. 
* Ibid., p. vii. 
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such marriages to be dissolved by mutual 
consent. This is neither the conventional 
nor the conservative idea of marriage and, 
although there are doubtless many such cases 
as Judge Lindsey cites, nevertheless we 
know that there are still many men and 
women who are eager for the family mar- 
riage, as he calls it, and who are carrying on 
family life with every success and happiness. 
But what constitutes a normal family? 
What makes for normal, happy family life? 
What are the particular factors that have 
made one marriage successful while another 
is so unsuccessful? In other words, what 
method can be evolved to study family 
organization instead of family disorganiza- 
tion, adjustment instead of maladjustment? 
Apparently the case history method is the 
only one that can be used at all satisfactorily 
in this connection. No statistical study— 
aside from counting the number of ap- 
parently successful marriages and happy 
families in a given area—of the normal 
family can ever be made that will be of any 
material value. There is no family, no mat- 
ter how well it is adjusted, that does not have 
problems to solve. No two families have ex- 
actly the same problem nor can any two 
families solve a similar problem exactly 
alike. All depends upon the constituent 
parts of the family, the individual members 
who compose it. Therefore, to tabulate prob- 
lems and solutions and to work out correla- 
tions and percentages would be of little 
direct value. But, as in law, cases involving 
similar legal technicalities are cited to assist 
in making a decision with reference to the 
case on trial and, in medicine, previous cases 
with similar symptoms often assist the 
physician or surgeon in his diagnosis of a 
present patient, so studies of satisfactory 
family adjustments ought to prove invalu- 
able in pointing the way for others. Here is 
where the family clinic would be of special 
assistance. And it is possible that if a large 
enough number of normal families were 
studied over a period of time, we might dis- 
cover that the presence or absence of cer- 
tain basic factors or certain combinations of 
factors is essential for normal, happy family 
life. Just as we know that certain factors or 
combinations of factors are almost certain 
to lead to maladjustments, so we may find 
keys to open the doors to adjustments. But 


there is no master key—one that will fit 
every combination. There is no panacea or 
cure-all; neither must. family ills prove 
fatal. But we must have more than theoriz- 
ing. What we need are facts. And we do 
not have them. To quote again from Pro- 
fessor Groves’s article: 


It is hopeless, in our desire to accomplish re- 
sults, to run ahead of the facts which are available 
at present. The training that is useful in conserv- 
ing the family must come out of experience, and 
at present we must recognize frankly that we do 
not have the factual knowledge we desire. Espe- 
cially do we need more information regarding suc- 
cessful marriages, how they became satisfying and 
what difficulties were met by the persons con- 
cerned, and how surmounted. We can get the 
benefit of the study of marriage failures; of such 
material there is a sufficiency. What we need now 
is to enlist the interest of those who find their 
married life delightful and are willing to take us 
into their confidence to reveal as far as possible 
the methods by which they have won their successes. 


What are these facts? How shall they be 
secured? What are the next steps? 

Perhaps the best illustration of this new 
method is Professor Groves’s own new 
program for the study of successful family 
life in America somewhat after the manner 
in which Dr. Hamilton has studied the un- 
successful family in his New York clinic. 
Professor Groves would study intensively 
the principles of successful family relation- 
ships. Here indeed is a field which will 
offer rich results and at the same time com- 
bine many of the merits and advantages of 
other studies. 


THE DISTRICT ON AN 
APRIL DAY 


HE market-place flaunts heliotrope and rose 
And gold today; and purple pansies nod 
In garden-plots where late lay lingering snows. 
The sharp spear-points of iris from the sod, 
Joust with the sun, and silver-burnished sails 
Of clouds skim low, in stately, wind-blown fleet, 
Through lilac-tinted skies and misty veils 
Of willows, down the shadow-dappled street. 
Faint-scented snow of apple-blossom falls 
On bare brown earth, where quickened seedlings 
hide. 
In mellow morning sun, gaunt grey old walls 
Of houses drowse, with doors and windows wide. 
Oh, I give thanks for shabby streets today 
Where old men sleep in the sun and children play! 
Lucrt_e CorBett 
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EDITORIALS 


T THE recent annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Com- 
mercial Organization Executives, 

Mr. Arthur V. Snell, secretary of the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce, discussed 
“Making the Most of a New Job.” 

It is interesting to compare his suggestions 
with those that have been made for new 
secretaries of family societies. There is 
emphasis, as in our field, upon understand- 
ing the history and background of the city 
and of the organization. There seems to be 
some difference of opinion regarding the ad- 
visability of early and constant public speak- 
ing as well as the need of early newspaper 
contacts. 7 

There is a very strong recommendation 
that, as quickly as possible, secretaries should 
get to know many people—which corre- 
sponds with the suggestion frequently made 
that our secretaries get acquainted with other 
agencies. Of course as to this the secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce is strategically 
in a much better situation because he is not 
immediately overwhelmed with the necessity 
of carrying on the case work which is com- 
ing in. 

From the returns to a questionnaire he 





had sent to executives, Mr. Snell notes a 
significant fact: that only three “ consider 
the new secretary in his relation to his em- 
ployees important enough to mention,” 
Even the wording of that statement indi- 
cates the marked difference in the two fields, 
Certainly no wise secretary in the case work 
field would neglect for more than a few 
hours the approach to this problem. If he 
did, he would soon have reactions of various 
kinds to consider. This possibly indicates 
one fundamental difference between a busi- 
ness and a professional organization. 

Mr. Snell calls special attention to the fact 
that each organization is highly individu- 
alized and that one must go along the roads 
already laid out for at least some time, a pre- 
cept important also in the social work field— 
as well as its corollary, “Go slowly but go 
surely.” 


HE American Red Cross has recently 

issued a statement concerning its poli- 
cies in disaster relief. This defines a dis- 
aster so far as Red Cross responsibility is 
concerned as a “ natural” calamity: “ pesti- 
lence, famine, fire, floods and other national 
calamities.” The statement gives certain 
basic policies and precedents which the Red 
Cross has developed out of its actual prac- 
tice in disaster work and defines limitations 
as to the responsibilities it is authorized to 
assume. 

There are situations, other than the natural dis- 
asters referred to above, such as strikes, business 
depressions, failure of crops and other forms of 
unemployment and economic mal-adjustment which 
may cause widespread suffering. These situations 
are not “national calamities” as contemplated by 
its Charter for which responsibility is imposed upon 
the Red Cross. 

It is not the policy of the Red Cross to duplicate 
the work or to do what falls within the responsi- 
bilities of local charitable agencies, and it has 
adhered to a policy of abstaining from national 
relief in unemployment distress; but where there 
is suffering and want from any cause and the 
fundamental needs are not being met, chapters may 
participate in community action in. extending relief. 

Such a defining of boundaries of the area 
of activity of a social agency is valuable not 
only for the agency itself, but because of its 
implications for other social agencies in the 
community. The assumption by the Red 
Cross of definite responsibilities in definite 
situations at once relieves other agencies of 
some burdens and places upon them the 
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meeting of other community needs. For 
example, situations caused by economic mal- 
adjustment should stimulate thinking in re- 
gard to possible preventive measures rather 
than merely giving emergency relief. It is 
recognized of course that even so there will 
be twilight zones of responsibility dependent 
on interpretation. Provided there is a reali- 
zation of the dangers of rigidity, however, 
the defining of an agency’s function furthers 
the development of intelligent co-operation. 





EIGHBORHOOD is the title chosen 

for its official organ by the National 
Federation of Settlements. It is to be pub- 
lished quarterly and will serve as an inter- 
preter of settlement ideals and achievements 


as well as a channel for news of the Fed- 
eration and its members. In a brief fore- 
word to the first issue (January, 1928) Jane 
Addams sets forth the goal of the new 
periodical : 


May the American settlements enter upon the 
fourth decade of their existence stimulated and 
held together by our Quarterly, which we hope will 
not only report our findings in research and 
formulate experience, but will also, through a 
faithful account of our failures and successes, 
stimulate to fresh endeavor. 

May the Quarterly encourage us to evoke latent 
capacities in the young, to cherish the settled con- 
tributions of the old, and to interpret the spiritual 
resources of the community toward nobler ends. 


Social workers and the public in general 
will find in the Quarterly much food for re- 
flection and incentive to productive activity. 





CURRENT EFFORTS IN BEHALF OF THE 
AMERICAN FAMILY’ 


THOMAS D. ELIOT 
Professor of Sociology, Northwestern University 


maintenance of family integrity and 

standards, we shall omit at once all 
discussion of any of the normal institutions 
and services which provide the normal fam- 
ily with its normal plane of life. The 
church, industry, the health services, the 
schools, libraries, playgrounds, parks, and 
museums all help to keep normal people 
normal, but in their ordinary functioning 
they are not specializing in the pathological 
social problems of the family. We turn 
rather to certain movements which have of 
late been developing, spontaneously and 
often independently, in realization of the 
importance of these problems, and of the 
need for careful analysis of them as an 
essential to solutions. 


A ein the efforts under way for the 


Heredity 
The Eugenics Record Office (Cold Spring 
Harbor, New York) has for years assem- 
bled more or less valuable data on families 
showing characteristics supposed to be 
hereditary and considered desirable or unde- 
sirable traits. The recently organized Amer- 


*Part of an address given before the Illinois 
Home Economics Association, November, 1927, 
and to be printed in the Proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation of Land Grant Colleges, 1928. Preprinted 
by permission. 


ican Eugenics Society (New Haven, 
Connecticut) publishes propaganda based on 
its own interpretations of these and other 
alleged facts of heredity. Being myself a 
backslider and skeptic in relation to many 
eugenic doctrines, I mention these agencies 
in fairness and refrain from further 
comment. 

The American Social Hygiene Associ- 
ation (370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City) interests itself to a minor extent in 
eugenics, and the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene includes in its scope the 
study of the heredity of tendencies to mental 
disease. The main objects of these two 
organizations concern family problems of 
quite other sorts. 


Character 

Problems of attitude, character, and moral 
code in family life are being studied by the 
American Social Hygiene Association and 
affiliated local bodies from the standpoint of 
sex education; by the Religious Education 
Association of America (308 North Michi- 
gan, Chicago) from the standpoint of moral 
instruction; by the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene (370 Seventh Ave., New 
York City) and its local societies, from the 
standpoint of psychiatry and child guidance ; 
by the Child Study Association of America 
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(54 W. 74th St., New York City) from all 
of the above points of view with emphasis 
on parent-child relationships. All these 
agencies issue magazines, reports, pamphlets, 
and materials on child management. Cer- 
tain publications of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau (Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C.) should also be mentioned in this 
connection. 

Several important conferences and insti- 
tutes on parental education and home prob- 
lems have been held. The study groups on 
family problems being operated by the Child 
Study Association, by the Parent-Teacher 
Clubs, by the Y.W.C.A., and by the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South (General Sun- 
day School Board, Louisville, Ky.) are 
examples of a valuable form of service in 
the field of family morale, since only through 
thousands of such small simple groups can 
the findings of the clinics and of research 
be, literally speaking, brought home. 

Interests in the field of parental education 
have now been given a channel for co- 
ordination through the organization of a 
National Council of Parental Education. 
(Address care of The Child Study Associ- 
ation, supra.) 

The National Council of Parental Educa- 
tion was organized a little over two years 
ago, following a five-day round table con- 
ference on parental education. Its members 
are organizations and individuals actively 
engaged in child study and parental educa- 
tion, and the purpose of the organization 
is to co-ordinate the work of these various 
agencies and to eliminate unnecessary dupli- 
cation of effort. 

More acute problems of family neglect, 
misbehavior, and domestic relations are 
being studied not only by the above organi- 
zations but by the National Committee of 
Visiting Teachers (6 West 40th St., New 
York City), the National Probation Associ- 
ation (370 Seventh Ave., New York City), 
the Institute for Child Guidance (145 E. 
57th St., New York City)*, the Bureau of 
Social Hygiene (370 Seventh Ave., New 
York City), the Intercity Conference on 
Illegitimacy (c/o Miss Maud Morlock, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 

* Succeeding, in a sense, the now functionless 
Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing De- 


linquency, and operating under the Commonwealth 
Fund. 


Ohio),® the local institutes of juvenile re- 
search and child guidance bureaus, and, of 
course, courts and other local agencies. 

While organized charity still deals largely 
with economic problems, the new name 
Family Welfare Society symbolizes proudly 
its claim to serve the integrity of the family 
in other respects than income and plane of 
living. Cabot, Richmond, and other leaders 
in the field never cease to insist that the most 
essential functions of social case work are 
spiritual. The changing of family attitudes 
and habits is a project in character education. 
It is especially in this field and through the 
case work agencies that the mental hygiene 
movement has contributed most to family 
integrity. 

Family Pattern 

Certainly one of the chief problems of 
family social work is the dismembered home. 
There seem to be just as many children 
needing foster homes (the nearest substitute 
for a normal family pattern) as before 
mothers’ pensions were invented. Domestic 
relations courts and morals courts still grind 
their melancholy grist. The Child Welfare 
League of America (130 East 22d St., New 
York City) seeks to standardize child- 
placing, and the Child Welfare Committee 
of America (730 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City) seeks to promote mothers’ pensions— 
to preserve what is left of dismembered 
family patterns. 

Illegitimacy and prostitution, considered 
as breaches of family pattern, are being 
dealt with in their legal aspects by the Inter- 
city Conference on Illegitimacy and the 
American Social Hygiene Association. 

The Institute for the Co-ordination of 
Women’s Interests (Smith College), under- 
written by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial Fund, reports an interesting at- 
tempt to test out experimentally in a rather 
exceptional environment the various ways 
and means of mothering a child and keeping 
a job and possibly a husband at the same 
time. Whether, in this respect, women can 
have their cake and eat it too, is a problem 
in home economics, with a vengeance! but 
also, and more fundamentally, a problem of 
social psychology. There is no doubt about 
it that people who are obsessed with this 


* This organization at present confines itself to 
local committee work with an annual conference. 
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dilemma present social problems in family 
life, and that the results of these demonstra- 
tions of nursery and home services will be 
valuable even if inconclusive. From another 
approach, the Merrill-Palmer School (71 
Ferry Avenue, East, Detroit) is co-ordinat- 
ing women’s interests by making of home- 
making an educated profession. 

The National Woman’s Party, from a 
different approach than that of the League 
of Women Voters, has sought out grievances 
for women under existing laws, and seeks 
by law or by protest to remove them. The 
legal discriminations against the social in- 
terests of wives and mothers include matters 
of illegitimacy, adultery, prostitution, di- 
vorce, and rights of guardianship. The 
efforts of this group are, however, in defense 
of women as such rather than of the family 
as such. 

On the size of the family, we find the 
American Birth Control League (104 Fifth 
Ave., New York City) and the Voluntary 
Parenthood League (19 West 44th St., New 
York City) insisting that parents have moral 
freedom in determining the number of chil- 
dren, and in the means of determining that 
number. On the other hand, the Roman 
Catholic Church and certain other groups 
insist upon the desirability of large families, 
upon the sinfulness of medical interference, 
and upon the possibility of economic reme- 
dies for the problem of the large or tired-out 
family. 

The general campaigns for public health 
and safety may be said to represent society’s 
efforts against dismemberment by death. 
The field of bereavement as a problem of 
mental hygiene and social adjustment is as 
yet untouched except by the churches. 


In Support of Income 
Movements concerned directly with prob- 
lems of family income include, besides the 
charities (already mentioned), the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, the 
workmen’s compensation and social insur- 
ance commissions, the Woman’s Party 


(Capitol Hill, Washington, D. C.), move- 
ments for mothers’ pensions (Child Welfare 
Committee of America) and for old age 
pensions (American Association for Old 
Age Security, 104 Fifth Ave., New York 
City), and the National Consumers’ League 





(156 Fifth Avenue, New York City) which 
interests itself especially in the protection of 
working women and in minimum wage laws. 


In Support of Housing Standards 


The outstanding organization in this field 
is, of course, the National Housing Associ- 
ation (105 E. 22d St., New York City), 
which, year in and year out, has been at- 
tempting the solution of this family social 
problem from every angle. The American 
Institute of Architects (305 Washington 
St., Brooklyn), through its bureau of 
domestic design; the Architects’ Small 
House Service Bureau (1200 Second St., S., 
Minneapolis) ; and the National Conference 
of City Planning (130 E. 22d St., New York 
City), through its zoning and suburban pro- 
jects, and those industries which have been 
making garden cities out of “ company 
towns,” are also contributing to solutions in 
the field of shelter. 

In cities like New York, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles, we have now the regional plan as 
well as the city plan. 

In New York City and elsewhere, the In- 
stitute of Land Economics, directed by 
Professor Richard T. Ely of Northwestern 
University, is working out valuable experi- 
ments in housing finance for the moderate 
income. There is here an opportunity, per- 
haps, for official co-operation with the home 
economics movement. 


Health 


The health of the family may here be dis- 
tinguished from the individualized practice 
of medicine on the one hand and the public 
health agencies on the other. Among the 
agencies for family health, one would cer- 
tainly place the Federal Children’s Bureau, 
operating under the Sheppard-Towner Act 
through state boards of health, to preserve 
the health of mothers and infants. Similarly, 
the Bureau of Extension of the Department 
of Agriculture is working upon rural living 
standards under the Smith-Hughes Act. The 
American Home Economics Association 
(Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C.) is ob- 
viously contributing tremendously to the im- 
provement of standards in diet, sanitation, 
and “ wife-saving” devices. In so far as 
good housing contributes to good health, the 
housing movement should be reiterated here 
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as contributing to the solution of family 
health problems. 

The American Social Hygiene Association 
must of course be named again among the 
most important agencies working upon prob- 
lems of family health; also the mental hy- 
giene movement, in that the mental health 
of a family often depends upon the interact- 
ing attitudes of its members. 

Last, but not least, one should again men- 
tion the concern of the birth control move- 
ment for the health of mothers and children. 

The Committee on Maternal Health (370 
Seventh Ave., New York City) is a little 
known but important agency, established 
under the auspices of the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine to study scientifically the 
causes of sterility, the physical effects of 
birth control, and so on. After experiment- 
ing with clinics in New York City, it has re- 
cently opened in Baltimore a Bureau of 
Contraceptive Advice. 


In Support of Recreation 


Little has been done to meet the important 
problem of the playless and the bored-fo- 
death home. Its importance is recognized, 
however, by the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America (315 Fourth Ave., 
New York City), by the Chicago Recreation 
Training School (now amalgamated with 
Northwestern University), by the Illinois 
Institute of Juvenile Research (907 South 
Lincoln St., Chicago) which investigates and 
prescribes for the recreational needs of its 
patients, by the Child Welfare Association 
(70 Fifth Ave., New York City), and the 
Child Study Association. All of these 
agencies offer valuable practical materials 
for propaganda or for home use. The recre- 
ation program of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers (1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington) stands strongly for the 
development of home play. The Congress 
has national and state chairmen for recre- 
ation. At present it utilizes the literature 
of the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America for parent-teacher associ- 
ations, and publishes material in the Child 
Welfare Magazine. The American Library 
Association (86 East Randolph St., Chi- 
cago) through its children’s and adult edu- 
cation work is contributing quietly but 
tremendously to the constructive use of home 


leisure. “ Much of the emphasis on the part 
of the recreation people through the country 
lately in the selection of games taught and 
used on the playgrounds has been on select- 
ing those games which will lend themselves 
to continued use in the homes and yards of 
the children after they have left the play- 
grounds.” Let me recommend particularly 
in this connection the address of Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jr., reprinted by the Playground 
and Recreation Association. Local recre- 
ation bureaus should provide not only super- 
vised public play, but leaders and instruc- 
tors for spontaneous neighborhood and fam- 
ily groups. Case work is needed for families 
who have forgotten how to play. 

In so far as the socialized recreation of 
churches, settlements, recreation centers, 
museums, and parks makes possible whole- 
some amusement for the family en famille, 
these agencies may be included in our list. 
Churches have always laid down the law 
as to what amusements people must eschew 
(or must escape from home controls in order 
to enjoy!) but only of late have they as- 
sumed any degree of responsibility for guid- 
ing or providing family recreation in a 
positive manner. In this later policy the 
Roman Catholic Church is second only to the 
Church of Latter Day Saints. 

On the negative side, many more agencies 
are at work, protecting the family in its 
problems of defense against demoralizing 
amusements. The women’s protective divi- 
sion of the American Social Hygiene 
Association, the International Association 
of Policewomen (Evening Star Building, 
Washington, D. C.), and such local organi- 
zations as the Women’s Protective Associ- 
ation of Cleveland (320 Electric Bldg.) and 
the Juvenile Protective Association of Chi- 
cago (Hull House), are the most important. 


General Co-operative Propaganda 

Certain national organizations of more 
generalized objects have of late recognized 
the paramount importance of family prob- 
lems, and (through committees) are actively 
entering upon projects of study, co- 
operation, or propaganda. Such are the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
(1734 N St., N. W., Washington, D. C.); 
the National League of Women Voters (532 
Seventeenth St., N. W., Washington, D. 
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C.); the Woman’s Party (Capitol Hill, 
Washington, D. C.) ; the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and several na- 
tional church bodies, including the Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A. 

The committees of the National League 
of Women Voters include in their current 
program study and legislative efforts in the 
fields of mothers’ pensions and child-placing, 
eugenics, illegitimacy, maternal hygiene 
(Sheppard-Towner Act); control of sex 
offenders, prostitution, and venereal disease ; 
causes for divorce, legal status of women, 
and marriage laws. 

Several popular magazines, especially 
those devoted to women’s interests, such as 
Better Homes, Ladies Home Journal, De- 
lineator, Good Housekeeping, Country Life, 
carry columns and articles of secondary but 
useful character. 

Research 


A three-day Conference on Family Life 
in America Today was recently held by the 
American Association for Organizing Fam- 
ily Social Work, to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the movement in this country. 
The spirit was not one of jubilation. Again 
and again fundamental questions were 
raised, only to remain questions until such 
time as social research with modern methods 
shall assemble and interpret the facts.4 This 
Buffalo Conference appointed a committee 
charged with a study of these questions with 
a view to laying out a program of research. 

This need has long been recognized, of 
course, but it is beginning to stimulate a sur- 
prising (though as yet totally inadequate) 
number of research projects in the United 
States. 

In 1920 I wrote: 


_Whether a change in the family code is de- 
sirable, . . . must eventually be determined 
through social research of a kind for which even 
the methodology is hardly developed—a case-by- 
case study of the sex experiences of all classes, 
correlated in a valid statistical way with some 
index of family and child welfare. Only in this 
way may be developed sufficiently objective social 
sanctions for present standards of monogamy. .. . 
There would remain, questions of the 
effect of polygamy, successive or simultaneous, 
upon the subconscious, upon the aesthetic nature, 
upon emotional harmony, mental integrity and ef- 


“A valuable bibliography, Books About Family 

ife, was provided, and the proceedings will be 
published in a special volume by Houghton Mifflin 
Co. Parts have already appeared in the December 
issues of Tue Famtry and the Survey Graphic. 


ficiency—all of these being questions of social 
psychology, subject only to inductive research for 
their final answer. .. . 

If .. . wearetotry the . . . course of 
strengthening “moral” education to the point of 
offsetting the removal of all motives of fear from 
“immoral relationships”, we must base that moral 
education on facts independent of disease and tra- 
dition, facts which are available so far only in the 
haziest form. .. . 

Only those ethical teachings which are based on 
scientific facts of body and soul can hope to in- 
fluence beneficially the actual moral standards and 
behavior of coming generations. . . . 

Until the many issues raised above can be faced 
and searched out, social hygiene agencies, however 
conservative and well-supported, will necessarily 
be dodging logical issues of psychology and public 
education which, like the issues of legal control 
of prostitution, medical prophylaxis of venereal 
disease, birth control, and the economics of mar- 
riage, have in the past been dodged and are now 
accepted or are imminent. In so doing, these 
agencies may diminish their opportunity of social 
leadership in the sex and home life of the future.® 

In 1920 the Bureau of Social Hygiene 
was already undertaking its studies in the 
sex life of women, married and unmarried. 
Its earlier studies of prostitution are well 
known. The Philadelphia Conference on 
Parenthood had also made a study of the 
sex experiences of adjusted women. 

The Institute of Criminal Law and Crim- 
inology (Northwestern University, Chicago) 
has published Thomas’ The Unadjusted 
Girl. 

The American Social Hygiene Association 
has, of course, devoted much effort and sup- 
port to research in problems of family 
morality. 

The Census is publishing important 
studies of marriage and divorce. 

The Commission on Divorce of the Epis- 
copal Church is attempting a national, non- 
sectarian study of “ The Causes and Condi- 
tions of Divorce.” It is directed by Miss 
Dorothy W. Hughitt (63 E. Hancock Ave., 
Detroit). Two methods are being followed, 
the use of the questionnaire, and the study 
of records supplemented by personal inter- 
view. Family and child welfare agencies in 
Detroit and elsewhere are co-operating. 

Dr. Mowrer of Northwestern University, 
author of Family Disorganization, is making 
further studies under the Wieboldt Foun- 
dation. 

The Russell Sage Foundation, Charity 
Organization Department (130 E. 22d St., 

®“Some Future Issues in the Sex Problem,” 


International Journal of Ethics, Vol. XXX, No. 4, 
April, 1920: pp. 306-9, passim. 
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New York City), has been making for a 
number of years a study of marriage laws 
and their administration. It has printed 
three studies (American Marriage Laws, 
Medical Certification for Marriage, and 
Child Marriages) and has two others under 
way. 

The Research Bureau on Social Case 
Work, 400 Boylston St., Boston), now dis- 
solved, published some valuable studies in 
the field of illegitimacy. 

The Federal Children’s Bureau offers 
us its useful series on illegitimacy and on 
mothers’ pensions. 

Valuable studies have come from members 
of the psychiatric and mental hygiene 
groups, and will doubtless be forthcoming 
from the Institute of Child Guidance. 

The Judge Baker Foundation (Boston) is 
making studies in the effects of foster homes 
in the treatment of behavior problems, the 
results of which will be significant in the 
interpretation of parent-child relationships 
in unbroken homes. 

The Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics 
offers occasional studies of family planes of 
living, but without the dynamic and intimate 
facts of attitude which case studies make 
possible. Dr. Leila Houghteling’s lesc work, 
on Chicago family budgets,® is of great 
importance. The study of Mothers Who 
Must Earn, done by Katherine Anthony for 
the Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 
and the later similar study, Mothers in In- 
dustry, done by Gwendolyn Hughes for the 
Philadelphia Conference on Parenthood, are 
also valuable. Important new housing 
studies are just being launched by the Insti- 
tute of Land Economics. 

The studies made by the Committee on 
Maternal Health, both here and abroad, 
though not all accessible to the general pub- 
lic, are invaluable contributions to our 
knowledge of the hygiene of birth control. 
They are the most scientific studies yet made 
in the field. An analysis and follow-up of 
1000 cases is soon to appear. 

The Eugenics Record office continues its 
special variety of research. 

Family social work agencies are having 
their records and technique analyzed for the 


*The Income and Standard of Living of Un- 
skilled Workers in Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1927. 


testing of processes in family life and social 
work. 

The Merrill-Palmer School of Home. 
making is best known for its studies and 
work with pre-school children, but it is also 
contributing to family research through its 
case studies. 

The Parental Education Committee of the 
American Home Economics Association is 
co-operating with the Division of Economics 
of the Bureau of Home Economics of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in launch- 
ing a study of family backgrounds of well- 
adjusted people and their families. 

Several local and national bodies are co- 
operating to create in Washington a center 
for child study and parent education. Under 
the same committee, the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Foundation is sponsoring a 
study of home management in relation to 
child development. A survey of parental 
education in home economics curricula is also 
under way. 

The Institute for the Co-ordination of 
Women’s Interests is collecting case studies 
and statistics of families in which the edu- 
cated mother carries on a vocation other than 
that of domestician. 

The Bureau of Vocational Information 
has recently published a study of Marriage 
and Careers (published by the Channel 
Bookshop, 277 Park Ave., New York). 

Miss Day Monroe and Dr. Hazel Kyrk, 
working under the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association and the Chicago Local 
Community Research Council, are develop- 
ing valuable statistical data on the actual 
family and household patterns in various 
urban areas and classes. 

A Commission on the Family in the Life 
of Today, organized in 1924 by the Educa- 
tion and Research Division of The National 
Board of the Y.W.C.A. (600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City), has carried out a 
unique study of family attitudes by the 
group discussion method. Studies of the at- 
titudes of young business women toward 
family life are being made by representatives 
of the Religious Education Association 
the National Board of the Y.W.C.A. 

The Y.W.C.A. will soon publish a study 
of married women and work, and one on 
divorce. 

The National Research Council has 4 
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Committee on Family Records and another 
on Problems of Sex. The Social Science 
Research Council has sponsored a few 
studies by individuals, which include family 
problems. The Social Science Research 
Council and the National Research Council 
have done surprisingly little in this field. 
Unfortunately the line of demarcation 
between the fields of these two councils is 
so ill-defined that very important subjects 
which, like the family, have both “ natural 
science” and “social science” aspects, are 
in danger of falling between two stools. 


Several research projects have gone for- 
ward under private or university auspices. 
Special studies of family influences upon 
children, etc., are being made by Dr. Smiley 
Blanton, Vassar; Professor F. Stuart 
Chapin, University of Minnesota; Profes- 
sor Ernest Groves, University of North 
Carolina; Dr. Lydiard Horton, Boston; 
Professors E. T. Krueger and Walter C. 
Reckless, Vanderbilt; Dr. C. Ford Lang- 
worthy, Chicago; Professor W. F. Ogburn, 
Chicago; Dr. Harry S. Sullivan, University 
of Maryland; Dr. Henry B. Thomas, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Dr. W. I. Thomas, New 
School for Social Research; Dr. Miriam 
Van Waters, Los Angeles; Professor 
Kimball Young, University of Wisconsin, 
and by several graduate students. 

A list of important books on family 
problems recently published would be too 
great an addition to the bulk of this paper. 


In 1924 the Religious Education Associa- 
tion devoted its annual conference to prob- 
lems of the family. The Department of 
Christian Social Service in the National 
Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in America devoted a session of its fourth 
national conference to the family. Several 
other associations have followed suit. 

Several liberal and technical magazines 
have published symposia or leading articles 
on acute family problems. The organ of 
the American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work is itself called THE 
Famiy. 

Leading departments of sociology offer 
courses in the family. Vassar’s new Insti- 
tute of Euthenics recognizes it among its 
most important fields. The relation between 
the family and population problems is recog- 


nized by the Scripps Foundation for Popula- 
tion Research at Miami University. 

A Section on The Family has been estab- 
lished in The American Sociological Society 
and has steadily grown in importance. This 
year the entire annual meeting has been de- 
voted to a topic which inevitably involves a 
discussion of family problems at many 
sessions." 

Of course, many of the “ studies ” which 
appear have inevitably been made from the 
angle of special doctrines or interests. 

Our study of the family has been like the old 
fable of the blind men describing the elephant. 
Each feels and interprets only the small part of 
the problem with which he is in direct contact, 
and thinks he is describing the whole. 

Sociology should not monopolize the family, nor 
the problems of the family. We are coming to 
recognize that, at least in the social sciences, the 
problem, not the “subject,” is the unit. To each 
real problem the academic “ subjects” offer each 
their characteristic approaches, representing the 
several abstract phases of a group of phenomena in 
reality inseparable. 

Some day we may have, instead of departments 
of sociology, biology, or geography, units special- 
izing on the race problem, the food problem, or 
the family, and including students of every aspect 
of the particular situation in its integrity. 

An adequate symposium on the family would, it 
seems to me, include contributions from several 
academic and technical fields not always recognized 
as having such contributions, as well as from one 
or two whose exponents have occasionally assumed 
somewhat naively a preéminence in the exposition 
of the subject.® 

What is needed is the assembling and 
sifting of existing factual material, and the 
painstaking accumulation of masses of case 
studies. All the family problems listed in 
recent meetings boil down into the one great 
problem of family research. It is for this 
reason that Northwestern University, in its 
graduate work in sociology, hopes to de- 
velop a center for intensive and impartial 
family research. 

Porter R. Lee has pointed out that, under 
present conditions, family integrity is, in 
some respects, threatened as seriously by 
tradition as by innovation. Both blind con- 
servatism and blind experiment and revolt 
are dangerous here as everywhere. The 
question, then, is, Can we find sanctions in 
facts and results to replace or include tradi- 
tion? The basic approach in all our research 


7See Tue Famiry, April, 1928, and the Journal 
of Social Forces, June, 1928. 

® American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXXI, 
No. 2, September, 1925, p. 239-240. Here is 
given also a list of such contributors. 
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must be practical. What things are sinister 
and why? This is not the coldblooded re- 
search of the so-called pure sociologist, any 
more than it is the biassed research of the 


sentimental fanatic. Beyond the collection 
of facts must come careful thinking and 
analysis, and a philosophy of life based upon 
them. 








LAID OFF 


MARION YINGLING 
District Secretary, Minneapolis Family Welfare Association 


OHN HOWARD came of hard work- 
J ing, hard living stock. When he was 

fifteen and had completed the grade 
school he went to work on a delivery wagon. 
His route took him through a part of the 
city better than his own neighborhood. The 
houses were painted a little oftener, the 
yards larger, and there was a quietness about 
the streets which then made the section 
“dead” to him. He liked the freedom of 
the evenings in his own corner ice cream 
parlor and the joy of telling the funniest 
stories. Until he was twenty his only 
friends were boys; then he met Lily. 

John was invited to a party at a friend’s 
home where it had been arranged for him 
to meet Lily. The friend had almost failed 
to persuade Lily to come and told John she 
was “ different” from the rest of the girls. 
But a “ different” girl meant nothing to him, 
for he knew little of girls and their ways. 
Lily was seventeen, quiet of speech and man- 
ner, and plainly ill at ease at the boisterous 
party. When John took her home, he found 
she lived in one of those quiet, peaceful 
streets he had wondered about. He wanted 
to see the inside of Lily’s home and know 
what the quiet houses were like. He soon 
found he wanted to ask Lily to marry him, 
and, so that he might have a better paying 
job, he began to work for an ice dealer. It 
was a steady, all-the-year-round job, and 
soon John and Lily were married and moved 
into a small apartment. They were young 
and happy and full of hope. 

John had acquired a fair knowledge of 
common machinery and, finding easier work 
and about the same pay at a tool shop, he 
took his first job in a big industrial plant. 
The companionship of the men was pleasant, 
his home life was happy, the furniture 
bought on the installment plan about paid 
for, and Lily had been putting aside money 
each week for her coming hospital expense. 
One day John heard the foreman say there 


was about to be a “ lay-off.” He also heard 
that other plants were dismissing men. But 
nothing like that could happen to him! A 
few weeks later, he was told with others 
there was no more work. Dreading to tell 
Lily the bad news, he loitered on the way 
home, only to find when he arrived a note 
on the kitchen table telling him she had gone 
to the hospital and for him not to worry 
about her. The note was a relief, for John 
need not tell Lily he was laid off and by the 
time she came home he would have another 
job. And Lily thought his anxious look as 
day after day passed was all for her. She 
said the tiny mite she took home with her, 
their first son, was “all paid for.” John told 
her he was taking a day off to celebrate the 
homecoming, and she did not question it. 
He was so proud of young David. He left 
the house at the usual time and returned as 
usual until pay day came. That evening he 
had to tell Lily he was out of work—had 
been out nearly three weeks and he had 
learned that there were hundreds, yes thou- 
sands of men walking the streets, anxious- 
eyed, weary, begging for a job. Anything 
would do, just so it was a job. Weeks 
passed. John left the house before dawn; 
at ten he would return, sneaking up the 
stairs quietly lest the landlord stop him. He 
brought home pieces of wood, heavy paper, 
anything that would burn. They had learned 
the food value of cereals and had cut down 
both quality and quantity of food until they 
had to make a “ party” and pretend a feast 
each to hide their hunger from the other. 
And baby David? His misshapen little legs 
later showed how little nourishment he had 
had. 

How long John would have been unem- 
ployed, it is hard to say, had he not met his 
former friend the ice dealer. A long, cold 
season came, the lake froze deep, and he 
found work with him cutting ice. He stored 
in a small supply of coal and food and paid 
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one week’s rent. Old hands at ice cutting 
told John he would have to drink liquor or 
he could not stand the cold work. At first 
only a little—it made him so warm and 
strong—then a little more, finally he was 
heavy, surly, drunken. Lily made the boss 
fire him—better less food and a sober hus- 
band, she thought. More weeks of hand- 
to-mouth living, sacrifice, deprivation, and 
finally a call from the shop to come back to 
work part time. When John was again on 
a full time working schedule, he was earning 
less money and deeply in debt. It was the 
spring of 1921. 

The bond between John and Lily was a 
deep and sincere one, and they did without 
and paid their debts and began to live much 
as they had the first year of their life 
together. We see only sketches of them for 
a few years. Two more babies were born, 
there was sickness; there was prosperity ; 
John was laid off occasionally for a few 
weeks, but was always able to manage. 
Times were good. 

The winter of 1926-27 John was again 
unemployed. The family was larger—a big- 
ger flat meant more rent and more fuel, and 
Lily was less patient. The experience of 
1921 was repeating itself. John had only a 
day once in a while on the ice, but he always 
came home ugly and abused her and the 
children. He began to get his meals at 
restaurants, for he was not satisfied with 
her meagre board. The rent money went 
for drink, and they were ordered to move. 
They found four rooms in a store building— 
damp, dark, ugly, but cheap. John con- 
tinued to drink, the children were ill and 
cross, and there were frequent quarrels. 
Finally, David was sent home from school. 
The teacher found him crying because he 
had not had breakfast and his feet were 
wet and cold. The teacher sent for Lily and 
heard from her the unwillingly told story of 
John’s unemployment. Soon Lily went 
through an experience which was both 
humiliating and helpful. The teacher had 
told of the family’s plight and asked for 
financial help for them. Lily now found 
that she could get shoes for David, and food 
as well, but what helped her as much was 
that she had told her doubts and misgivings 
to the social worker who came to see her. 
She had been sympathetic and encouraging 


not only about chances for work, but about 
John too. When John came from a day 
cutting ice and found David had new shoes, 
he was first hilarious with mirth, then hinted 
darkly to the boy that his mother knew how 
to get him shoes. Lily pleaded with him 
not to talk so, told him where the shoes came 
from, and timidly gave him a note directing 
him to a possible source of work and request- 
ing him to see the social worker. “ Let that 
woman come if she wants to. I won’t go to 
see her and I won’t see her here. I won't 
see her.” Lily was urged to move. The 
children seemed to droop from day to day— 
pale little faces, listless little bodies, unchild- 
like, dependent for everything, getting so 
little. But no. She said John had forced 
them to move there and he could find a way 
out. A doubt was creeping into her mind— 
that he was not really trying to find work, 
and that probably he was getting tired of 
her. But the social worker had told her he 
was surely trying, for any man with so nice 
a family wanted to support them himself. 
She finally made Lily see that perhaps he 
drank only because he was discouraged and 
ashamed, and that when he had regular 
work, he did not drink. 

It seemed to Lily that the awful time 
would never pass. John worked just enough 
to pay the rent, buy a few bushels of coal 
and refill his bottle. Once he promised her 
he would neither cut nor pack ice, for he too 
realized he drank only then, but their urgent 
need after he had walked himself footsore 
and weary, forced him back. It was April 
before he got a full time job. He was in 
another factory doing a monotonous oper- 
ation on a machine part—on a piece work 
basis. He drove himself to the limit and 
barely made a living wage. He soon found 
he could not stand the strain, for during the 
months of undernourishment and drinking 
he had lost his former vigorous health and, 
though he did not realize it then, his earning 
power had been cut down. He knew some- 
thing had happened, but did not know what 
it was. He thought it had all been the drink. 
But now he had a job again, and he did not 
drink. All during the summer they paid 
every extra cent on old bills. 

Early in November John stalked into the 
dark kitchen and said, “ It has come again. 
No work.” Lily dropped into a chair and 
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moaned. Why had this to come when they 
were finding each other again and seemed 
to be getting along? John’s drinking had 
not been mentioned since his last spree six 
months before, and the thought each had 
now concerned that. John thought, “I 
won't drink”; Lily, “He will begin 
drinking.” 

It was not long before their money was 
gone. They needed food and coal. Lily 
with heavy heart thought of asking the social 
worker for help. She had come to regard 
the worker not as a source of financial help, 
but as an adviser and confidante, for she had 
seen that the children were not well and 
had sent them to a doctor at the dispensary ; 
she had found ways of planning John’s pay 
so it would buy more (John did not know it) 
and had been the first to suggest that she 
go to Mothers’ Meeting at the school. The 
worker again asked that John see her. She 
visited Lily early, late, and at meal time but 
John always managed to get out of the house 
before he was seen. He began to drink 
again. He accused Lily of being “ against 
him.” Lily accused him of not hunting 
work. They fought and quarreled most of 
the time he was at home. One day he came 
home in worse condition than usual and Lily 
called for the worker to come at once. Lily 
was afraid. When the worker arrived (and 
it did not take long to get there), John said, 
“Well you got me at last. Now jaw all you 
want to.” To his surprise there was no 
“ jawing ” to be done. A simple explanation 
from the worker that she wanted to see him 
because she might hear of some work, but 
could not recommend a man she did not 
know. She understood he was a good ma- 
chine hand and a steady worker; she knew 
he had always taken care of his family when 
he had work; she wondered if he could not 
get along without drinking. She believed fie 
could. The man stared at her, then rose, put 
out his hand and said, “ I’m not too drunk 
to know what you're talking about. I 
thought you only wanted to scold me. I 
didn’t understand you.” He stood a long 


time without speaking, then said almost in a 
whisper, “ I—won’t-drink—any—more.” The 
worker knew he was made bold by the liquor 
he had had, but decided to take him at his 
word. The next day he came asking for “a 
card to take around with me” and to renew 


his promise. One day’s work was found for 
him. He once referred to his home as “a 
hole ” and, when asked if he wanted to move, 
said it would “ mean everything.” <A search 
for rooms followed. It gave Lily something 
to take her mind off her other troubles. It 
was finally John himself who found the 
rooms. A few days before Christmas they 
moved. A greater change can hardly be 
imagined. The sun streamed into the 
kitchen windows. John painted the kitchen 
chairs and Lily put up curtains and an old 
but gaily checked cloth on the table. The 
living room was a place now for the children 
to play. David told the worker, “‘ The baby 
ain't coughed all night’; and Lily, cuddling 
the baby, said “ John is better, too.” 

But John was not working. Everywhere 
he applied he was told the same thing-—“ Not 
a thing. Don’t you come here every day. 
There’s no use.” “Can't you read that 
sign ?—it’s big enough.”” ‘‘ More men ahead 
of you, Buddie. I’m sorry.” ‘ You fellows 
clear out. We are laying off—not hiring.” 
“Come back in the spring.” He was sick 
with the thought of it. He tramped the 
streets day after day; he walked to the out- 
lying factories. His shoes were worn, his 
feet wet and cold. His walk turned into a 
limping shuffle. His idleness wore on his 
nerves—he wore a haunted, dejected look. 
When spoken to, he twitched. His utter 
discouragement was awful to see. Frequent 
“bucking up” talks were necessary with 
both John and Lily. Except that their 
material needs were met, John would prob- 
ably have broken his promise. The worker 
was able to show John and Lily that they 
were going through a hard time and must 
stick together and work with her too. 

A severe cold spell came and lasted over 
a week. John knew there was a job for 
him on the ice. He was moody and ab- 
stracted, he was rough with the children, he 
scolded Lily and threatened violence, he 
paced the floor like a caged animal. And 
there was not one thing to offer him—not 
one. 


This winter has seen a period of great in- 
dustrial depression. What can be done for 
men like John Howard so that they will not 
destroy themselves and imperil their fami- 
lies? 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


HE INcoME AND STANDARD OF LIVING OF 
UnsKILLED Workers IN Curcaco: Leila 
Houghteling. University of Chicago Press, 

1927, 224 pp. 

This study by the late Dr. Houghteling im- 
presses me as the most careful and enlightening 
analysis of working-class incomes and expendi- 
tures which has yet been made in this country. It 
was originally undertaken because it was felt by 
some that the well-known Chicago budget for de- 
pendent families, which had been drawn up by 
Miss Florence Nesbitt, was on a much higher scale 
than that which most of the unskilled workers 
could secure for themselves and that consequently 
it should be lowered. This invoking of the famous 
principle of “less eligibility” which had been em- 
bodied in the British Poor Law of 1834 necessi- 
tated further analysis, and in testing it the Chicago 
Council of Social Agencies secured the co-opera- 
tion of the University of Chicago. A number of 
employers furnished Dr. Houghteling with the 
names and addresses of low skilled workers who 
had been with them throughout the preceding year. 
Only those who were married and had at least one 
dependent child were chosen for analysis; and for 
467 of these, data on the earnings of the chief 
wage-earners were collected from both the em- 
ployers and from the households, while the facts 
of family composition, of other sources of income, 
and of expenditures were secured by personal 
visits. It may incidentally be mentioned here that 
a decided tendency was found for the families to 
understate the amounts which the heads earned and 
since virtually all similar investigations in the past 
have collected their statistics from the families 
themselves, it is probable that they have somewhat 
underestimated the actual income which has been 
received. Needless to say, this is a most valuable 
contribution to method. 

The income of each of these families was then 
compared with what would have been the cost to 
maintain it with its own peculiar composition, upon 
Miss Nesbitt’s budget. It was found that in 69 per 
cent of the cases, the earnings of the male head of 
the household were insufficient to bring the family 
up to this budget and in 43 per cent the difference 
between the earnings of the chief wage-earner and 
the standard was over 20 per cent. This inade- 
quacy of earnings forced the families of course to 
increase their income from other sources. In 23 
per cent of the cases, the mothers went out of the 
home to earn. In nearly four-fifths of these cases, 
the working mothers had two or more dependent 
children and in over half, three or more. Em- 
ployed children, nearly all of whom were sixteen 
years or over, furnished the next most important 
source of income while slightly over 20 per cent 


of the families also kept boarders or roomers. 
Nevertheless, when all these sources of income 
were added, including that derived from property 
and gifts, it was found that in 45 per cent of the 
cases, the total family fund was insufficient to 
enable them, even when taking account of their 
varying family composition, to secure the standard 
budget. 

This budget of Miss Nesbitt’s was then in turn 
analyzed to determine whether it was too high or 
whether the wages and the actual standards of liv- 
ing of the families were too low. A detailed in- 
vestigation for a month of the dietaries of fifty- 
four typical families showed that one-third did not 
have sufficient protein, over two-thirds did not have 
enough calories, while three-quarters had an inade- 
quate quantity of phosphorus and of iron. The 
Nesbitt budget was therefore found not to be 
excessive as regards food. 

Nor were its housing requirements excessive. 
The recommendation that there should not be more 
than one person for each single, and two persons 
for each double bed was certainly moderate and yet 
in actual practice 52 per cent of the families were 
not able to realize this standard. Sixty-seven per 
cent of the families, moreover, averaged over one 
person per room. In 15 per cent of the cases, there 
were two or more persons for each room and in 43 
per cent there were 1.5 persons or more per room. 
This, when taken in conjunction with the small 
size of the average city room, indicates serious 
over-crowding. 

Nor did these families seem to be spending their 
money on luxuries rather than upon necessities. 
Only 20 per cent of the total number had tele- 
phones and an equal proportion pianos, 40 per cent 
owned victrolas, but only 7 per cent possessed 
radios. Finally, only 3 per cent owned automo- 
biles. Since these are percentages of the total 
number of families, 30 per cent of whom secured 
enough or more than enough from the earnings of 
the male wage-earners alone to meet the Nesbitt 
budget, it indicates that the sub-standard families 
probably spent very little upon these objects. The 
Nesbitt budget was therefore in practice vindicated. 

The salient facts then emerge: (1) that 70 per 
cent of the chief wage-earners who had children 
did not earn enough to support their dependents, 
and (2) that even when the earnings of the wives, 
who in most cases should not have worked outside 
the home, and the income from boarders and 
roomers (the vast majority of whom should not 
have been in the homes) are included, the total 
family income was still inadequate in 45 per cent 
of the cases. (3) It should moreover be realized 
that, since the study included a considerable per- 
centage of semi-skilled workers and included only 
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those who were on the books of the employers 
throughout the year, it reflects a more favorable 
picture than would be true of unskilled labor as a 
whole. Unskilled labor has not only a lower wage 
rate but also a much larger average percentage of 
unemployment than the group which was studied 
here and the proportion therefore of the purely 
unskilled who fell below the standard set was there- 
fore undoubtedly higher than is shown. 

This study demonstrates therefore that despite 
the great increase in productivity and in real wages 
during the last decade, there is still a great deal of 
poverty in the country. The lot of the families of 
urban unskilled workers is still very hard and our 
economic system, for all its prosperity, does not 
(if this study is typical) give them even the basic 
means for a good life. 

The evidence accumulates therefore that even in 
America a reform of our wages system is needed 
which will protect the wives and children of the 
unskilled. Allowances for the dependent children 
when the family income is inadequate, to be paid 
either by industry or by the state, would seem to 
be the most effective and economical means of 
removing this poverty. 

Leila Houghteling’s death was to all those who 
knew her a singularly severe blow. With real 
unselfishness spiced with humor she had _ inter- 
terpreted the plight of the underprivileged to those 
who were in positions of financial leadership. She 
was one of the most useful citizens of Chicago 
and she had just begun at the University of Chi- 
cago an academic career which gave every promise 
of distinguished scholarship. We miss her and we 
shall continue to miss her through the years, but 
we are grateful that this study remains which, 
luminous, wise, and humane, reflects so faithfully 
her qualities. 

Paut H. Dovcras 

The University of Chicago 
OSTPONING Srrixes: Ben Selekmar. 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1927, 
405 pp. 

We have come to expect carefully documented, 
painstaking, penetrating and clearly written studies 
from the Department of Industrial Studies of the 
Russell Sage Foundation and from Mr. Selekman 
in particular. This book is no disappointment. It 
merits the close attention of students of labor re- 
lations and likewise of those who are interested in 
the principles and mechanism of adjusting relations 
between social groups in whatever field. 

The book is a study of the Canadian Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act passed in 1907. It has 
been amended in certain particulars, but for the 
rest has been in effect continuously, except that in 
1925 it was declared unconstitutional by the Privy 
Council because it was adjudged to infringe upon 
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the rights of the Provinces as against those of the 
Dominion government, a situation which sounds 
strangely familiar to United States ears. How- 
ever, amendments meeting the objection were at 


once passed and the Act continues in force to this . 


day, with every indication of having many more 
birthdays ahead, for at present both labor and 
employers are generally favorable to the Act. 

The Act prohibits declaration of strikes or lock- 
outs in public utilities industries, coal mining, trans- 
portation, businesses operated by aliens, works di- 
rectly incorporated by the Dominion Parliament, 
and certain others, until a report on the dispute 
has been made by a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation. Such a board is ordinarily applied for 
by one of the parties to the dispute, and consists 
of one representative of the employers, one of the 
employees, and a third appointed by the other two, 
or—in case of their failure to agree—by the Min- 
ister of Labor. Boards have extensive powers to 
summon witnesses, compel submission of evidence, 
and inspection of premises. The findings of a 
Board are, however, not mandatory and once its 
report has been submitted to the parties in ques- 
tion and to the Minister of Labor, a strike or lock- 
out may be declared. As Mr. Selekman’s fitle 
suggests, the Act does not provide for compulsory 
arbitration of industrial disputes as has been the 
impression in certain quarters. Indeed the tend- 
ency has been to remove the element of compulsion 
even so far as investigation and effort at concilia- 
tion before declaration of strikes are concerned, 
penalties for violation of this provision of the Act 
practically never being enforced. In_ practice, 
therefore, the Act simply provides machinery of 
which the parties to an industrial dispute may 
avail themselves, which tends to postpone the call- 
ing of strikes and lockouts, and therefore often to 
prevent them. 

The study indicates that the Act works admir- 
ably in industries where labor is fairly well organ- 
ized and where business conditions are fairly stable. 
In situations of this type, for example, 473 cases 
in public utilities have been handled under the Act 
and in 91 per cent of them a strike was averted or 
ended. On the other hand, there have been 425 
strikes in public utilities in which the Act was 
completely ignored, this usually occurring where 
union recognition had not yet been won or where, 
as in the coal mines, the industry itself has been 
exceedingly unstable. In the foreword, Miss Van 
Kleeck suggests the most important lesson to be 
gained from the study for our problem in the 
United States. “If the United States would profit 
by Canadian experience, we would do well not to 
copy the act as it stands on the statute books, nor 
to think of it as legislation to prohibit strikes; 
but to look to the conciliatory spirit of its admin- 
istration.” A. J. MustTe 
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ROBLEMS or HumAN Repropuction: Paul 
Popenoe. Williams and Wilkins, Baltimore, 
1926. 

When Paul Popenoe’s name is attached to some 
writing we all take notice. We take notice for 
new things and we take notice for new things 
combined with old things and restated in an under- 
standable manner. This little book falls into the 
latter class. It is a readable presentation of what 
is generally accepted by investigators about human 
reproduction—the mechanism of reproduction, the 
implantation and the development of the embryo, 
pregnancy, childbirth, determination of sex, ster- 
ility, sex antagonism, and several other matters of 
great interest to all young people. Criticism is 
avoided except as a good many old wives’ fables 
about these questions are deftly knocked in the 
head. The closing chapter is on happiness in 
marriage—not advising how to be happy but de- 
tailing some scientifically determined factors inti- 
mately related to happiness. 

The book is just the kind of book that the 
average uninformed—and misinformed—young 
persons of both sexes should read in preparation 
and many older and married people would find in 
it much of interest. It is good and pertinent 
science simply presented; and there is a consider- 
able bibliography appended. 

Freperick E. LuMLey 
The Ohio State University 
HE Trrepo Cup: Max Seham, M.D., and 
Grete Seham, Ph.D. J. B. Lippincott, Phila- 
delphia, 1926, 342 pp. 

This study of the tired child, which is the result 
of long and painstaking research, is presented in 
such a simple, readable fashion that any lay person 
can read it enjoyably and profitably. By way of 
introduction, the fundamental principles of growth 
and development of children are concisely presented. 
The balance of the book is devoted to a definition 
of fatigue and its associated factors and some 
recommendations as to its treatment and prevention. 

The relation between malnutrition and fatigue 
is of particular interest to case workers. The 
similarity of the two conditions makes their differ- 
entiation difficult. Chronic fatigue cannot be recog- 
nized by height and weight determinations but can 
be discovered only by investigating the child’s 
efficiency. “In fatigue, malnutrition is only an 
accompanying condition, while in the state of mal- 
hutrition fatigue is often the cause.” 

The differentiation between nervousness and fa- 
tigue is also significant. “ The nervous child . . . 
suffers primarily from an inherent instability of 
the nervous system.” Whereas the nervous mani- 
festations in a tired child will disappear if the 
cause for the child’s “physical and mental sub- 
efficiency” is removed. 
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The chapter on health habits gives very definite 
schedules for children of school age. The authors 
stress the need for adequate sleep and rest and 
warn against the dangers of such outside activities 
as music lessons. Finally they bring out the point 
that the tired parent begets the tired child and 
that the emotional condition of the adults in the 
household and schoolroom may be a factor in pro- 
ducing tired children. Mivprep D. MupcETt 


IANTS 1n THE Eartuo: A Saga of the 
Prairie: O. E. Rolvaag. Harper, New 
York, 1927. 

Here is the transfiguration of the commonest, 
even the most sordid detail into the essence and 
fabric of a great and romantic tragedy! “Great” 
and “romantic” are not generally found as parallel 
qualities in a tragedy but here in this work un- 
doubtedly they are interwoven. Even with the 
remembrance of The Peasants, one could scarcely 
have conceived of the plain story of some plain 
Norwegian colonists who preceded the railroad in 
the Dakotas or thereabouts and built them a 
settlement becoming a rare prose epic. For the 
backgrounding of The Peasants is the colorful 
backgrounding of centuries interwoven into a 
thousand legends, ceremonials, artistries, habits, at- 
titudes of mind. But for our Norwegians their 
only backgrounding was God and Nature and 
themselves, which after all is not a bad cast, if 
we may be forgiven the seeming irreverence. But 
while many have essayed to dramatize with such a 
simple cast, few have succeeded and none certainly 
better than Rolvaag. 

Its greatness perhaps is best revealed by my own 
experience, which I have found to be the common 
experience of all case workers who have read 
the book and with whom I have discussed it. 

“Giants in the Earth,” writes Lincoln Colcord 
in his Introduction, “never turns aside from the 
march of its sustained and inevitable tragedy.” 
In point of sustained breathless interest, with mag- 
nificent atmosphere, Nature almost becoming in- 
carnate in some of its forms, it conquers any 
reader. In the drama of unfolding personality with 
Nature as the foil, it enthralls. You are interested 
in the drama alone. 

And then when it has been read with fascinated 
interest and with all its music still in one’s soul, 
the case worker finds himself suddenly realizing 
“What a challenge! What a challenge for a case 
worker!” And it is just that. The possibilities 
for case work fairly shriek from the pages again 
and again. In fact, it is an unusual case history 
with no one able to do the case work, sad to say! 
But you never think of case work when you are 
first reading it (and this, by the way, might be 
an excellent quality for our own case records to 
possess). For however we may consider what 
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case work might have done for Beret and Per 
Hansa, wife and husband, the former never “ ad- 
justed” to pioneer life, the latter the natural born 
pioneer—the haunting beauty of their tragedy never 
forsakes us even as we do consider it. Beret is 
far more than a homesick woman, leading a per- 
sonal, introspective, narrow, though deeply spiritual 
life which suddenly, with a mixed emotionalism, 
reveals to her that God never intended that people 
should live in these prairies with their fearful 
dangers and hazards, and that she is an unshriven 
sinner because her first child was conceived before 
her marriage. There is violent upheaval of some 
boundary stakes by Per Hansa, driven in by free- 
booters. But to Beret this but shows the depths 
of depravity to which this devil-ridden land has 
pulled her husband. 

The birth of a child in which both well nigh 
perished, the plague of locusts, and all else point 
toward her conviction that this is no land of happy 
reality but of ultimate annihilation. Finally, after 
some seasons, the minister comes and she is partly 
shaken from what has now become a profound 
melancholia. But he does not see deeply enough, 
does not sufficiently interpret her possible part as 
a handmaiden of the church while he is away, and 
above all, does not interpret the sweet reasonable- 
ness of the God of the Prairies who watches over 
the pioneer, and does not demand from him the 
stricter observances of others. And then on to 
the final tragedy. 

“The Great Plain drinks the blood of Christian 
men and is satisfied.” 

Francis H. McLean 


May, 1928 
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